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AR has riven the great working class party in 
Germany. Its members have responded to 

the appeal of the fatherland on the one hand, and 
to internationalism and peace on the other. This 
cleavage is personified by two Socialists, fellow- 
members of the Reichstag, described in this issue 


LUDWIG FRANK. who died at the front 


KARL LIEBKNECHT whose solitary “No,” last 


December, rang round the world 
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INSTITUTES FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 
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Correctional Problems Ov EF. Lewis 

May 24—June 12 
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Probation for Juveniles Henry W. Thurston 
Housing Kate Holladay Claghorn 


FOUR COLLEGIATE FELLOWSHIPS OF $600 EACH ARE 
OFFERED FOR FIRST YEAR WORK 
IN 1915-16 


OPEN TO RECENT GRADUATES OF COLLEGES OF RECOGNIZED STANDING 
—CLASSES OF 1915, 1914, 19i13—— 


These fellowships will be awarded to the four graduates 
—two women and two men—who write the best paper in 
the regular entrance examination to be held on Saturday, 
May 15, and who, as candidates for fellowships, present 
other evidence of ability and aptitude for social work. 
The awards will be made not later than June 10, 1915 
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The GIST of IT— 


A conservative but fairly generous widows’ 

pension bill has passed both houses 
of the New York legislature by an over- 
whelming vote. Governor Whitman is ex- 
pected to sign it, Page 1. 


R. DEVINE urges friends and oppo- 
nents of widows’ pensions to work 
together to make it a success and to de- 
velop a fruitful program for the county 
boards of child welfare. Page 30. 


IDOWS’ pensions may tend to follow 

the older forms of public outdoor re- 

lief and become a habit-forming opiate. But 

carefully administered, case by case, argues 

Miss Vaile from her Denver experience, 

they open up wonderful possibilities of fam- 
ily reconstruction. Page 15. 


QUAKERS go far beyond the modern 

economic reasons against war. They 
are not especially concerned with whether 
or not war pays, and challenge it as “abso- 
lutely and eternally wrong morally.” Page 
22. 


HE National Board of Censorship of 
Motion Pictures passed The Birth of a 
Nation *by a divided vote and is being 
roundly criticized for approving a film 
which many people consider an unfair at- 
tack on the Negro. Page 4. 


QUINLAN and Boyd, leaders in the Pat- 

erson strike, must serve their terms, by 
a decision of the New Jersey Court of Er- 
rors and Appeals. Boyd has appealed for 
a pardon on the ground that he has changed 
his views. Page 3, 


summary of the Dutch women’s call 
for the women’s peace congress at the 
Hague. Page 2. 


PENNSYLVANIANS who are going to 

‘so insane” better choose their resi- 
dence “carefully. In some parts of the state 
they get care of the most modern sort. In 
others, they are subjected to mediaeval 
neglect as bad as Dorothea Dix disclosed 
80 years ago. Page 7. 


IN just 40 days South Carolina took Jlegis- 

lative steps—rather, running broad jumps 
—which will bring up its standards of care 
for the insane from 1860 to 1915. Page 13. 


A? the beginning of the war two German 
Socialists in the Reichstag led the di- 
vided ranks of the Socialist Party. Ludwig 
Frank died at the front, urging the working 
people to rally to the fatherland; Karl Lieb- 
knecht remained in Berlin fighting for in- 
ternationalism and peace. Page 18. 


PROFESSOR PATTEN prophesies that 

European peace and prosperity would 
be secured if national boundary lines were 
laid in economic zones. Page 24. 


HE celebrated Seminaire St. Sulpice in 
Paris, vacant because of the law of sep- 
aration of church and state, was captured 
by the police and by them turned into a 
beehive of active refuge for Belgians and 
French. Page 23. 
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WISCONSIN 


SUMMER SESSION, 1915 
June 21 to July 30 
346 COURSES. 190 INSTRUCTORS. 


{ 
| Graduate and undergraduate work in all de- 
partments leading to all academic degrees. 
Letters and Science (including Medicine), 
Engineering, Law, and Agriculture (includ- 
| ing Home Economics). 
TEACHERS’ COURSES in high-school 
| subjects. Exceptional research facilities. 
NEWER FEATURES: Agricultural 
Extension, College Administration for Women, 
Diagnosis and Training of Atypical Classes, 
Festivals, Fine Arts, Geology and Geography, 
German House, Journalism, Manual Arts, 
Moral Education, Physical Education and 
Play, Rural Sociology, Scientific Photography. 
FAVORABLE CLIMATE. LAKE. 
SIDE ADVANTAGES. 


One fee for all courses, $15, except Law 
(10 weeks), $25. For illustrated bulletin, 


address, 


REGISTRAR, University, Madison, Wiscensir. 


| UNIVERSITY 
| 


Chicago School of Gre 
and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President 


Summer Session, 1915 
June 23—July 30 


Three Credit Courses: The Depend- 
ent Family and Principles of Relief; 
Wards of the State; The Law and 
the Courts in Relation to Socia! 


Work. 


Special Courses in Methods of Social 
Advance and Principles of Effici- 
ency in Charitable Institutions. 


Field Work with one of the social agen- 
cies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near | 
Chicago. 


Course for Playground Workers 


Eight special courses in theory and practice of 
playground work; classes in gymnastics, 
team games, folk dancing and story telling. 


Bulletin of the Summer Session now ready. 
Apply to the Registrar, 2559 Michigan Ave. 
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We Belieure— 


THAt home-making should be regarded as a pro- 

fession. 

THat right living should be the fourth “R”’ in 
education. 
HAT health is the business of the individual, ill- 
ness of the physician. 
HAT the spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 

THT the upbringing of children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or pro- 
fessional man. 


—American School of Home Economics 


if you agree, send for the 100-page illustrated handbook, ““The 
Profession of Home-Making,”’ giving details of home-study, 
domestic science courses, etc. It's FREE. Address postal or 
aete,—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St.. Chicago, Lil. 
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SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 
Summer Session — July 5-30, 1915 


Purpose: 
Scientific Sexual Enlightenment 


@ Every parent needs a general working 
knowledge of the sexual development 
of the child, and some idea as to the 
methods of imparting sex instruction. 
Every teacher needs to have a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the significance 
of the physical and psychologic develop- 
ment of the adolescent. Every social 
worker needs to understand something 
of the complexity of the sexual instinct, 
and its bearing upon conduct in all 
human relations. For these and others 
who have daily association with young 
people, these lectures are intended. 
Address SCHOOL OF EUGENICS 


Evangeline W. Young, M.D., Director 
168 Newbury Street Boston, Mass, 


The Fairhope Summer School 
THIRD SESSION 
At GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
Under the direction of 


Marietta L. Johnson 


Founder of the School of Organic Eduction at 
Fairhope, Alabama 
A six weeks course of unusual value to 
parents, teachers and social workers 


Normal Course Children’s School 
Courses by Specialists in 
Life Class Activities 


For further particulars, address 
SECRETARY OF THE FAIRHOPE LEAGUE 
GREENWICH, CONN. 


THE APPOINTMENT BUREAU of the 
Women’s Educational and Industrial Union, 
264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., wishes 
to know of opportunities in Social Service 
affording living expenses, for college grad- 
uates (1915) who have majored in Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, but have had little 
field work. 


Greatest Treasure House 
of Linens in America 


Trousseaux and Outfits of All Kinds 
a Specialty 
JAMES McCUTCHEON & CO: 
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NEW YORK 


WAN! 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Examination for 


Secretary on Recreation 


(Committee on Social Welfare, 
Board of Estimate) 


Salary $4,000 per annum 


Applications will be issued from 
March 24 until 4 p. m. to April 7. 
The duties of the Secretary on Recrea- 

tion will be—To conduct investigations; 

To formulate and submit the findings re- 

sulting from such inyestigations: To ex- 

amine and prepare material for the cal- 
endars of this Committee. 

Requirements: Extended administra- 
tive experience in planning recreation 
facilities for large groups of persons is 
required. 

Applicants must be citizens of the 
United States. The requirement that 
applicants must be residents of the 
State of New York is waived for this 
examination. 

The subjects and weights for this 
examination are: Training and ex- 
perience 4; 70% required; Written 
examination 4; 70% required; Oral 
examination 2; 70% required. 

A physical qualifying examination 
will be given. 

Candidates will not be assembled for 
the written examination, but will be 
notified to appear for the oral examina- 
tion. Application blanks will be mailed 
upoh request provided a_ self-addressed 
stamped envelope or sufficient postage is 
enclosed to cover the mailing. 

Minimum age is 25 years, 
Municipal Civil Service Commission, 

New York City 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations.. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


The Story of the Mary Fisher Home 


ITS INMATES—Grotesque, comical, pathetic 
The saddest vase in the White Slave Trafic. The 
Story of the Poe Cattage—The Poe Park. Edwin 
Bjorkman's letter to President Wilson concerning 
American men of letters, 


Shakespeare Press, (14 East 28th St. $1.25 
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ENSIONS FOR THE WIDOWS OF 
NEW YORK 


OnLy GovERNoR WHITMAN’s sig- 
aature—which is confidently expected— 
is needed to give widows’ pensions to 
New York. The Hill bill, which had 
passed the Senate unanimously, went 
through the Assembly by a vote of 129 
to 8, the first measure of the session to 
submerge party lines. 

The Hill bill is considered a conserva- 
tive measure. The pensions—“allow- 
ances,” they are called—may “not ex- 
ceed the amount or amounts which it 
would be necessary to pay to an institu- 
tional home for the care of such widow’s 
child or children.” This means, in most 
cases, $2.50 a week, or about $11 a month 
for each child. For the widow with one 
or two children the amount will be small, 
though it will compare favorably with 
that granted in other cities, should the 
maximum allowance be given. For 
families of three or more children the 
amount may be relatively generous. 

The New York bill includes only 
mothers whose husbands are dead. They 
must be “suitable” persons to bring up 
their children, must have been residents 
of the county for two years preceding 
the application, and their husbands must 
have been citizens of the United States 
and residents of the state before death. 
The children must be under sixteen 
years of age. 

A provision not found in any other 
state law is one requiring that a pension 
shall not be granted unless it appears 
“that if such aid is not granted the child 
or children must be cared for in an in- 
stitutional home.” This provision, strict- 
ly interpreted, would sharply limit the 
number of widows eligible for pensions. 

The administration of the law is to be 
in the hands of a local board of child 
welfare in each county. Of the seven 
members, one is to be the county super- 
intendent of the poor ex-officio, and the 
others, two of whom must be women, are 
to be appointed by the county judge for 
a term of six years each, one expiring 
each year. In New York city the appoint- 
ment is to be by the mayor. The com- 
missioner of public charities is to be a 
member ex-officio, and there are to be 
eight other members serving eight-year 
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terms, at least three of them women. 
Members are to serve without compensa- 
tion, but may be paid their necessary ex- 
penses. 

Allowances are to be granted by a 
majority vote of the board. The State 
Board of Charities is to have general 
supervision and may revoke allowances 
for cause. Appropriations, which are 
not compulsory, are to be made by the 
county board of supervisors—in New 
York city, the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment and the Board of Alder- 
men. 

The local boards may establish their 
own rules and regulations, but these 
“shall provide for the careful investi- 
gation by the board or otherwise of all 
applicants for allowances and of ade- 
quate supervision of all persons receiv- 
ing allowances. Such investigations and 
supervisions, when consistently possible, 
to be made by the board or by authori- 
ties now intrusted with similar work and 
without incurring any unnecessary ex- 
pense.” This provision makes possible 
the closest sort of co-operation with the 
present poor authorities, particularly 
with the Department of Public Chari- 
ties in New York city, and with volun- 
teer social agencies. 

The bill is to take effect July 1, and 
the membets of the county boards of 
child welfare must be appointed within 
sixty days thereafter. 


Kirby in New York World 
THE GOOD ANGEL 
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ERBERT STEAD ON AMERICAN 
PEACE PLANS 


CALLING ON THE United States 
for definite leadership anent the war and 
carrying a message of optimism con- 
cerning the spiritual gain and larger de- 
mocracy which England is finding in her 
ordeal, F. Herbert Stead of London, has 
been speaking to social workers and 
other groups in eastern cities. Mr. 
Stead is warden of Browning Hall, so- 
cial settlement in Walworth, London, 
and brother of William T. Stead, the 
journalist and peace advocate who went 
down on the Titanic. His visit was 
planned a year ago and he expected to 
include many cities. But the situation 
in his own country led him to give up 
all except the appointments he had orig- 
inally made. 


Mr. Stead criticized much of the peace 
agitation in this country. The programs 
and suggestions put out in the United 
States to date are so vague and various. 
he maintains, as to be confusing and 
even detrimental. Instead of discussing 
platitudes and visionary schemes for 
federating the nations, he believes that 
the United: States should focus’ its at- 
tention on definite plans for making the 
international agency we now have more 
effective. The third’ Hague conference! 
already overdue, should be convened, he 
urges, by the United States immediately 
upon the conclusion of the war. Before 
the Twentieth Century Club in Boston 
he even declared that one of the former 
presidents of this country should be 
made the head of the Hague adminis- 
trative council, the “first world prem- 
ier.” 

The urgent need, according to Mr 
Stead, is to start now the work of form- 
ulating a program of action for the con- 
ference. The latter, he said, “should 
consist of the most powerful and respon- 
sible statesmen that can be sent by the 
nations, and when convened it should 
proceed, not to emit pious wishes, or 
academic resolutions, but to take prompt, 
peremptory and drastic action. Definite 
decrees should be passed by the confer, 
ence—that war shall henceforth cease, 
that no war shall be tolerated except 
that initiated by the central power in 
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enforcement of the decrees of the tribu- 
nal, and that any wars shall be treated 
on land as brigandage and on sea as 
piracy. The best deterrent would be the 
declaration of an economic boycott 
against any recalcitrant nation. That 
would be more powerful than any armed 
force, The mere threat of it would be 
effective in 90 out of 100 cases, and the 
application of the boycott would be ef- 
fective in nine out of the remaining ten. 
But in the hundredth case the applica- 
tion of armed force might be necessary. 
Disarmament obligatory and universal 
except for the minimum requisite to 
maintain order within each nation could 
then be decreed.” 


In the united feeling of the British 
nation, which the war has brought about, 
Mr. Stead sees the beginning of a new 
era of understanding and common pur- 
pose among all the people. With the ex- 
ception of Ramsay MacDonald and Keir 
Hardie, all the principal labor leaders 
are standing with the representatives of 
other groups in supporting the nation, 
as are also the militant suffragists. 
There is difference of opinion on many 
points connected with the causes and 
start of the war. And many are strong 
in their objection to secret diplomacy, 
which they feel contributed to the out- 
break of the war. But this and other 
divisive matters are, he maintains, rele- 
gated to the background in the face of 
the national crisis. 

“The old distrust of one another and 
bitter political antagonisms have gone 
and those who shared in this intense 
unity will never go back to them,” says 
Mr. Stead. The nation as a whole, he 
explained, is doing things for the entire 
people. Some of these before the war 
vould have been the subject of great 
controversy. For instance, the appro- 
priation of four million pounds for im- 
proved housing, a measure partly to re- 
lieve unemployment in the building 
trades, might have taken a whole parlia- 
mentary session to secure under ordin- 
ary circumstances. It went through 
easily and with scarcely any debate soon 
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after the war started. Other examples 
of collective action, the significance of 
which will not be forgotten by the peo- 
ple, are the governmental control of the 
railways, governmental monopoly of 
sugar, and the nationalizing of the work 
of all engineering firms engaged in pro- 
ducing munitions of war. 

With this new and larger conscious- 
ness of democracy there is, says Mr. 
Stead, a great spiritual regeneration, a 
higher ethical sense which has inevitably 
accompanied the multitudinous self sac- 
rifice of the people. There is a new re- 
alization of the old truth that without 
the shedding of blood there is no remis- 
sion. And even the tremendous loss of 
life is not too great a price to pay, Mr. 
Stead holds, for the great moral ad- 
vance which he sees the nation making. 


OUSING WOMEN’S INTER- 
R NATIONALITY FOR PEACE 


GirpeD By clashing armies, an 
International Congress of Women at the 
Hague, Holland, April 27 to 30, will 
unite women of every peucnalty in an 
appeal for peace. 

The corgress is the outcome of a 
gathering of Dutch, German, English 
and Belgian women who met on Feb- 
ruary 12 at the Hague. This group 
prepared a preliminary program for a 
great conference and in the name of the 
neutral Dutch women sent out an ur- 
gent summons to women all over the 
world. 

“We feel strongly,” they entreat, 
“that at a time when there is so much 
hatred among nations we women must 
show that we can retain our solidarity 
and that we can maintain a mutual 
friendship.” 

Response to this summons has come 
from every quarter of the globe. Ameri- 
can delegates will be headed by Jane 
Addams, who has been appointed presi- 
dent of the congress. Russia and 
France among the warring. nations may 
not be represented, but it will not be for 
lack of enthusiasm among the women. 
Rosika Schwimmer, a Hungarian dele- 
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PUTTING IT UP TO UNCLE 


gate to the congress, now in the United 
States, reports that word has come to 
her of French women imprisoned for 


daring to urge a peace congress, and of 


an English woman who narrowly es- 
caped imprisonment when carrying the 
word of the Peace Congress to France. 

Since relative national responsibility 
for and all conduct of the present war 
are declared outside the scope of the 
conference this gathering of women will 
not wear itself away with arguments 
over the right or might of the armies in 
the European countries. It will, first of 
all, formulate demands, persistent, co- 
gent, irresistible, not in favor of any one 
party or nation, but simply for peace 
It will urge the belligerent countries to 
publicly define the terms on which they 
are willing to make peace and for this 
purpose immediately to call a truce. 

Once its demand for peace has been 
declared the congress will consider ways 
to fortify the world against another war 
with its camp followers of suffering. 
pillage, devastation and starvation. 

The preliminary program states thai 
this International Congress of Women, 
believing that war is the negation of all 
progress and civilization, demands that 
in the future methods of arbitration or 
conciliation shall be adopted by the gov 
ernments of all nations and that when a 
country resorts to arms the powers shall 
unite in bringing pressure on the traitor 
country. : 

The insistent demand of the congress. 
however, will be for giving women a 
share in considering and in settling ques- 
tions of international dispute. The pro- 
gram maintains “that one of the strong- 
est forces for the prevention of war will 
be the combined influence of the women 
of all countries, and that, therefore, upon 
women as well as men rests the respon- 
sibility for the outbreak of future wars. 
But as women can only make their influ- 
ence effective if they have equal political 
rights with men, this congress declares 
that it is the duty of all women to work 
with all their force for their political 
enfranchisement.” 

In answer to the assertion that war 
means the protection of women, one 
meeting of the congress will be on Wom- 
en’s Sufferings in War. 

The transference of territory which 
must not take place “without the con- 
sent of the men and women in it”; the 
necessity of women delegates in the 
Conference of Powers; the education of 
children so that their thoughts and de- 
sires may be turned towards the main- 
tenance of peace; war in its relation-to 
women; the necessity of universal suf- 
frage,—these are other subjects of the 
international congress which affirm the 
right of women to be recognized as 
sharers in the burdens of war. 

Members of the international con- 
gress will be individual women who de- 
sire to register and women delegates 
from clubs or associations. 
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ELF-GOVERNMENT FOR 
SCHOOL SOCIAL CENTERS 


WHETHER PUBLIC school cen- 
ters in New York city are to be pri- 
vately owned and managed, or owned 
and run by the people themselves, has 
been made an acute issue, say the 
friends of the social center movement, 
by the recent action of the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment in reduc- 
ing the funds for recreation centers by 
one half. This action is interpreted as 
a challenge to the Board of Education 
to reconstruct its recreation centers on 
a more democratic basis. 

Three years ago experiments were be- 
gun, looking to the placing of the recre- 
ation centers in the hands of those who 
actually dwell in the school neighbor- 
hoods. Local committees were formed, 
the neighborhood itself provided funds 
and was depended on for leadership. 
The first of these experimental centers, 
in Public School 63, has been followed 
by over twenty others, operating amid 
[rish, Italian, Jewish, German and na- 
tive American groups. 

The activities in these centers have 
ranged from social dancing to civic 
forums. 

Meanwhile, most of the public school 
centers have remained mere recreation 
centers, run by the Board of Education 
through a principal and teachers and 
usually for young people of one sex 
only. A number of part-time workers, 
present for three hours in the evening 
and for half of the year, provide a 
close supervision, but no whole time 
worker has been given the task of or- 
ganizing neighborhood aid.. 

The difference, say those who believe 
in the social centers, is that between 
self-education and self-government, and 
their opposites. The social center is 
managed by a local board or committee, 

elected by those who attend the center 
or by the clubs that meet there and is 
attended by both sexes, by older folks 
as well as the young. The activities 


are broader and are controlled by the. 


committee in charge and the expenses 


WAR WASTES WEALTH 
Two sides of the same slip in Boston photographed by C. 
At the left the Hamburg-American liners Amerika 
and Cincinnati, interned during the war. 


The ships and the 


are largely paid by receipts from dances 
and entertainments and nominal dues. 

With its funds cut in two, the Board 
of Education faces the necessity of re- 
organizing this work. Since the real 
social center is largely self-supporting, 
its friends are urging its extension. A 
special committee of the board will re- 
port on the matter at an early time. 
A public meeting at Washington Irv- 
ing High School, April 6, will be ad- 
dressed by the mayor, the city superin- 
tendent of schools and the president of 
the board. 


ATERSON STRIKE LEADERS IN 
JERSEY PRISON 


To THE SURPRISE of everyone 
who has_ followed the legal history 
growing out of the Paterson strike, 
Frederick Sumner Boyd, who on March 
22 began to serve his sentence of one to 
seven years in the New Jersey peniten- 
tiary, has appealed for clemency to the 
State Board of Pardons. He bases his 
appeal on the ground that he was “con- 
victed of advocating views he has now 
entirely abandoned, regarding them as 
anti-social and detrimental to the gener- 
al welfare.” 

Boyd was convicted in October, 1913, 
in the Court of Special Sessions in Pat- 
erson, on the charge that he had advo- 
cated destruction of property. At the 
height of the strike he had made a speech 
urging the strikers to commit sabotage 
by putting emery dust in the oil cups of 
machines and by using acids on the silk. 
His case was appealed, and the New Jer- 
sey Court of Errors and Appeals has 
recently handed down a decision con- 
firming his sentence. 

Boyd’s appeal sets forth that he “now 
looks upon the tactics he formerly advo- 
cated as certain to defeat the moral and 
social betterment of the working class.” 
Accompanying the petition is a state- 
ment endorsing the appeal, signed by 
Theodore Roosevelt, Gilbert E. Roe, 
Herbert Croly, Charlotte Rudyard, 
George H. Sewell, Jr., Walter Lippman, 


-Carl Hovey, Finley Peter Dunne, Fred- 


PEACE PRESERVES PROSPERITY 
million dollars of capital invested in them lie idle. 
right, a much more modest ship busily loading and going about 
her work under the flag of a nation at peace. 


At the 


eric C. Howe, John B. Andrews, John 
Reed, Lincoln Steffens, William H. 
Short, Hamilton Holt, Boardman Robin- 
son, and the Rev. Percy Stickney Grant. 

The action of the Court of Errors and 
Appeals in confirming the Boyd convic- 
tion followed shortly after a similar de- 
cision in the case of Patrick Quinlan. 
It was in May, 1913, that Patrick Quin- 
lan was found guilty in Paterson of in- 
citing to riot and was sentenced to an 
indeterminate term of one to fifteen 
years in the state penitentiary. 

The evidence against Quinlan was en- 
tirely that of police officers who testi- 
fied that in a speech early in the strike 
he had urged that violent methods be 
used if necessary to get the workers in 
the mills to come out on strike. Many 
witnesses were called by the defense to 
testify that not only had Quinlan not 
uttered the words contained in the in- 
dictment, but that he was not even pres- 
ent at the meeting where they were al- 
leged to have been spoken. He has be- 
gun to serve his term in the same peni- 
tentiary where Boyd is confined. 


AND ALCOHOL 


THE Lonpon Spectator has 
come out with a long editorial in which 
it advocates letting Scotland try nation- 
al prohibition—‘“prohibition of every- 
thing,” says the Spectator, “beer and 
wines as well as whiskey,” and then, if 
it works well, the measure should be 
transferred to England. 

Truth, formerly Labouchere’s paper, 
declares that if men like to drink their 
money away that is their own affair, but 
drinking away their country’s energy in 
time of war, is another matter, and the 
proposal of the Glasgow ironmongers 
that water be substituted for whiskey 
must now be taken seriously. 

The Manchester Guardian declares 
that the liquor traffic must be restricted, 
and all the papers. write editorials 
around the sprightly speech of Mr. 
Lloyd George. 

“T was talking with the Russian min- 
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ister of finance, a singularly able man,” 
said Lloyd George. “I asked, ‘What has 
been the result of prohibition ?’ 

“He replied, “The productivity of 
labor has been increased from 30 to 50 
per cent?’ 

“I said, ‘How do they stand it?’ 

““Stand it! he replied, ‘I have lost 
revenue up to 65,000,000 pounds, but if I 
proposed to put it back there would cer- 
tainly be a revolution.’” 

The London Nation sums up the cost 
of alcohol. “Drink makes courage into 
‘Dutch courage’—a useless thing in the 
trenches; reduces efficiency certainly 10 
per cent; wastes wages, and wastes 
grain; to convert innumerable tons of 
barley into beer, in war time, is poor 
national economy.” National prohibi- 
tion is the heroic remedy but are the 
people heroes? It fears not. 

The Bishop of Willesden in a mass 
meeting declared that if Russia and 
France in time ,of war can be heroes 
about drink, England must be, too. 

In short, England’s pride is touched. 
She does not want to be behind her al- 
lies in any particular, but alcohol edu- 
cation with her has been backward and 
in this great crisis, she finds’ herself 
“unprepared.” 


ABOR IN THE HANDS OF 
I JUDGES AND LAW-MAKERS 


“A GARBAGE COLLECTION of re- 
fuse laws from other states,” so Flor- 
ence Kelley characterized the labor bills 
pending in the New York legislature at 
a protest meeting called by various social 
organizations in New York city on 
March 26. 

The collection includes the Thorn 
bills allowing the Industrial Board to 
suspend mandatory provisions of labor 
law upon petition from employers, per- 
mitting a twelve-hour day for women in 
factories where the stress of business de- 
mands, depriving dependents of aliens 
of workman’s compensation and fixing 
$5,000 as the maximum benefit under the 
compensation act, and weakening the fire 
prevention sections of the labor law. 
Other bills scored were the Talmage bill 
exempting cities of the first class from 
the fire prevention sections of the labor 
law; the Thompson-Bewley cannery bills 
substituting a seventy-two-hour week for 
the present sixty-six-hour week anda 
12 o’clock closing hour for a 10 o’clock 
closing hour for women from June to 
November in canneries and the Spring 
bill consolidating the Labor Department 
with the Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
mission. 

Mrs. Kelley, Abram I. Elkus, James 
P. Holland and other speakers drew a 
sharp contrast between the reactionary 
attitude of the Legislature in thus pro- 
posing to let down the bars of the labor 
laws, and the action of the state Court 
of Appeals on that very day—March 26 
—in unanimously sustaining the law pro- 
hibiting work by women in factories be- 
tween 10 p.m. and 6 a.m 


ILMS AND BIRTHS AND 
CENSORSHIP 


Two QuEsTions of censorship are 
to the fore in New York. One concerns 
the photo-drama, The Birth of a Nation, 
which has been passed by the National 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 
by a divided vote against protests by 
friends of the Negro. The other has to 
do with the arrest of the husband of a 
woman who wrote and circulated a 
pamphlet entitled Family Limitation. 

The two incidents differ in many 
aspects, as do the groups who urge the 
suppressing of the play and the circulat- 
ing of the pamphlet. But motion pic- 
tures no less than printed pages have 
come to be recognized media for ex- 
pressing thought; so that the new ques- 
tion of freedom and censorship of the 
film comes up alongside the old and re- 
opened one of freedom of the press. 

The Birth of a Nation, produced in 
California by D. W. Griffith, has been 
hailed as the most splendid of movies. 
It is packing a New York theater for 
two performances daily, seven days a 
week, at prices running up to $2 a seat. 
Its first half portrays Civil War scenes 
on a Scale never before attempted and 
with a scenic variety that ranges from 
the heroic clash of whole armies to the 
playful spat of a kitten and a puppy on 
the veranda of the southern home where 
the interest of the play centers. It ends 
with the surrender of Lee and the assas- 
Sination of Lincoln. 

The second half—the film runs three 
hours with a single break of eight min- 
utes—is based entirely on Thomas 
Dixon’s anti-Negro novel, The Clans- 
man. It shows the South in the grip of 
the carpet-baggers and a mulatto lieu- 
tenant-governor building up a black 
party. Negroes are called from their 
work to a wild revel in the streets. On 
election day they vote with both hands 
and keep white men from the polls. In 
the legislature they sit with hats on and 
bare feet on the desks as they drink from 
flasks and pass an intermarriage law. 

A harrowing climax comes in the pur- 
suit of a young white girl by a renegade 
Negro through aching miles of wood- 
land. Finally, she escapes him by jump- 
ing from a high rock to her death. Her 
brother organizes the Ku Klux Klan 
to avenge her—or to stop the reign of 
terror, as the producers put it—and the 
clan, cast as saviors of the South, drives 
out the rioting Negroes just in time to 
save another white girl from a forced 
marriage with the mulatto leutenant- 
governor. The final outcome suggested 
is a Negro republic in Liberia. 

Criticism has been prompt and vigor- 
ous. The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People has 
branded it as unjust and tending to 
arouse bitter race antagonism. The as- 
sociation made an unsuccessful attempt 
to stop the production by court action, 
on the ground that'it tended to a breach 


of the peace, pointing out that the play 
founded on the same novel was stopped 
in Philadelphia some time since after 2 
riot had actually started in the theater. 

The association was unsuccessful. 
also, in its attempt to have the Nationa! 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures 
revoke its approval—an attempt which 
had the sympathy of many other indi- 
viduals and bodies. The board has been 
roundly criticized as a result. 

The film was viewed originally by ter 
members of the board’s large censoring 
committee, who passed it unanimously. 
Upon appeal to Frederic C. Howe, chair- 
man of the board, it was brought be- 
fore the general committee, which is the 


board’s governing body. Various 
changes were suggested which were 
made. These are said to have been 


chiefly a substantial reduction in the 
details of the chase of the white girl] 
by the renegade Negro, which in the 
original is said to have been the most 
dreadful portrayal of rape ever offered 
for public view; the insertion of various 
soothing captions such as, “I won’t hurt 
you, little Missy”; the entire excision 
of a lynching; and a toning down of the 
scene in which the mulatto all but mar- 
ries a white girl by force. 

Again the general committee viewed 
the film. This time it was passed by 2 
vote of 15 to 8. Mr. Howe, chairman 
of the board, was among the eight vot- 
ing No, and he has refused the use of 
the board’s regular form of approval 
which reads: “Passed by the Nationa? 
Board of Censorship of Motion Pictures. 
Frederic C. Howe, chairman.” 

While the board is purely a voluntary 
body without actual power of stopping - 
any motion picture, its decisions are so 
widely accepted that disapproval of a 
film debars it from 80 per cent of the 
motion picture houses of the country. 


D. McGUIRE, Jr., executive 
* secretary of the board, holds that 
the decision in this case squares with the 
board’s printed standards that the “board 
does not regard itself as a censor of 
accuracy, unless the inaccuracy in ques- 
tion is of the kind that will result in 
some concrete disaster to the person 
whom the inaccuracy misleads.” He 
holds that “any historical inaccuracy in 
The Birth of a Nation would hardly re- 
sult in leading any individuals into any 
concrete disaster.” Further, he says, 


“A board of censorship for motion 
pictures or dramatic productions should 
confine itself entirely to the considera- 
tion of whether a given production is 
objectionable from the standpoint. of 
public morals. If it can pass this test 
it should be permitted. If not, it should 
be stopped. Public authorities have no 
more right to interfere with the produc- 
tion of a play or a motion picture which 
emphasizes the southern point of view 
of our great conflict and the, subsequent 
period of reconstruction, than that of a 
play which lays emphasis upon the 
northern point of view.” 


Common Welfare 


Mr. McGuire states that the Pennsyl- 


vania State Board of Censorship, the 
Chicago Municipal Board of Censorship 
and local committees in Los Angeles and 
San Francisco have all approved it. It 
has run for several weeks in these cities 
without adverse comment, he says, and 
a vote taken at a performance in Los 
Angeles polled over 2,500 favorable to 
23 adverse ballots. “The national board 
seeks to represent public opinion 
throughout the country which, as far as 
it has registered itself through the ac- 
tions noted above, upholds the decision 
of the national board.” 

The most incisive criticism yet of- 
fered is by a southerner now living in 
New York. Speaking as a southern man 
who has been through ten years of 
recent political campaigning, he charges 
the film with being an attempt to drag 
back into public discussion “the myth of 
Negro domination.” More and more, he 
reasons, the South is getting away from 
this bogey and more and more it is 
passing out of southern politics. Only 
a few interested people, he says, are 
trying to keep the well-worn head of 
the scarecrow above water and Thomas 
Dixon is one of these few. He has kept 
at it persistently in his books and now 
he has secured the aid of the most stun- 
ning of all motion picture dramas; to 
this southerner, it is a clear case of an 
attempt to whet the edge of race feeling. 

Jane Addams, in an interview in the 
New York Evening Post, said: 


“The producer seems to have followed 
the principle of gathering the most vi- 
cious and grotesque individuals he could 
find among colored people and showing 
them as representatives of the truth 
about the entire race. 
and untrue. The same method could be 
followed to smirch the reputation of any 
race. 

“Moreover, it appeals to race prejudice 
upon the basis of conditions of half a 
century ago, which have nothing to do 


with the facts we have to consider to-. 


day. Even then it does not tell the 
whole truth. It is claimed that the play 
is historical; but history is easy to mis- 
use. It is undoubtedly true that some 
of the elements of the plot are based on 
actual events; but they are only a part 


of the picture. You can use history to’ 


| demonstrate anything, when you take 
certain of its facts and emphasize them 
_ to the exclusion ofthe rest. The pro- 
| duction is the most subtle form of un- 


} truth—a half truth.” 


"THE pamphlet on Family Limitation 

was written by Margaret Sanger, a 
| trained nurse and known as a writer on 
sex hygiene. Her articles on the sub- 
ject in the New York Call, addressed 
particularly to working girls, were finally 
stopped by the Post Office Department. 
_ Mrs. Sanger then started a paper of her 
own called the Woman Rebel. This 
was in turn suspended by federal action 
' and she was indicted on several counts, 
| including sending obscene matter through 
_ the mail and the publication of an article 


It is both unjust: 


Courtesy of the Independent 


THE RED CROSS AUTO WAGON AS WELL AS THE ARMORED CAR IS FOUND IN THE 
GARAGE OF MODERN WARFARE 


which is held to have favored assassina- 
tion. 

Released without; bail, Mrs. Sanger 
ran away to England, where the dis- 
cussion of birth control is open and prac- 
tically unhindered. ‘There she wrote the 
pamphlet, Family Limitation, and her 
friends are said to have circulated 100,- 
000 copies of it. 

While she was away a man called 
upon her husband, William Sanger, an 
architect, and asked for a copy of Family 
Limitation. Mr. Sanger is reported to 
have said he was not circulating it, but 
upon the man’s insistence that he was a 
friend of Mrs. Sanger’s and interested in 
her work, the husband rummaged about, 
found a copy and gave it to him. 

Shortly after the man reappeared 
with Anthony Comstock, secretary of 
the New York, Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, who arrested him under 
the New York law which makes his ac- 
tion in “circulating” the pamphlet a 
misdemeanor punishable by a fine of 
$1,000 and a year’s imprisonment. His 


motion for trial by jury was denied.: 


His wife is said to be coming home soon 
to stand trial on the charge against her. 

Friends of both Mr. and Mrs. Sanger 
have sprung to their defense. The Free 
Speech League of New York, of which 
Leonard D. Abbott, of the Ferrer School 
of Anarchism, is president, is raising a 
fund to bear the expenses of the trial 
and has issued an open letter on the sub- 
ject signed by Theodore Schroeder, Bol- 
ton Hall, Lincoln Steffens and Hutchins 
Hapgood. The letter states that “this 
case involves much more than Mr. 
Sanger and-his wife. It involves per- 
sonal liberty and a free press.” 

And there is in pfocess of formation 
the Birth Control !League whose an- 
nounced objects are: “1. To create an 


intelligent public demand for the repeal 
of all laws prohibiting the giving out 
of information concerning methods of 
birth control; 2. To distribute accurate 
information on the subject of birth con- 
trol, after it has become legal to do so.” 

The call for the formation of the 
league is signed by Jessie Ashley, Otto 
Bobsien, Mary Ware Dennett, Martha 
Gruening, Bolton Hall, Charles T. Halli- 
nan, Paul Kennaday, Helen Marot, 
James F. Morton, Jr., Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell, Lincoln Steffens and Clara 
Gruening Stillman. 

Printed matter sent out by the Birth 
Control League points out that contra- 
ceptive devices are advertised in the 
public press in France, Belgium and 
Holland; that in England information 
is distributed legally to anyone who de- 
clares in writing that he or she is about 
to be married and that the Neo-Mal- 
thusian Society distributes pamphlets, 
holds public meetings and publishes a 
monthly paper, the Malthusian, whose 
sub-title is “a crusade against poverty.” 


OW conflicting principles—social, 
sectional, religious—enter into 
these practical problems of censorship, 
is brought out by the various groups in- 
terested, and in some instances by the 
activity of the same people against the 
film and for the pamphlet. 

In exercising social control two agen- 
cies have been resorted to: 1, legal sup- 
pression and censorship; 2, individual 
and collective but voluntary blasts of 
opinion. For example, in the case of the 
film; some of those who would be op- 
posed to governmental suppression, are. 
strong in criticizing the play and in cen- 
suring the National Board of Censor- 
ship for not throwing its great weight of 
opinion against the production. 


THREE POEMS 


[See editorial, page 28.] 


OLD AGE 


’*M sixty-three years old and all my life 


Since I was twelve, I’ve worked long hours each day. 


My wages have been very small because 
My labor’s what they like to call unskilled; 
And yet I know that once when I was sick 
They had to have two men to do my task. 


But we have not complained, my wife and I. 
We've raised three children and we own our home. 
They helped us, for they always brought their pay 
Straight to be added to their mother’s store, 
As I did, for she was the prudent one 
And knew. best how to make the money last. 


Then they grew up. Our two girls married men 
Who work like me. My son was married, too, 

And then he died and left his wife and child 
With nothing saved, as many a man must do. 

We took them in and my son’s wife has helped 
In every way she could to keep our home. 


We even have a little money- saved. 

We keep our health and we should have no care, 
But I am growing old; and I can feel 

My strength is not just as it used to be. 
My work seems harder and the days are long. 

I cannot stoop and lift so many times. 


I know that soon they’ll come to me and say; 
“We need a younger man to fill your place.” 
And I shall go, that night for the last time, 


Home through the crowded streets with heavy heart; 


And in the morning have no place to go, 
For no one wants so old a man as I. 


They tell me that, in other countries now, 

A man who’s worked his whole life through like me 
Is not just turned right out to face alone 

The hard conditions of these failing years, 
But is entitled to a pension from the state. 

I wonder! Will that ever happen here? 


Epmunpb Nites Huycx. 


A BALLAD OF THE TOWN 


PIRIT of steam and steel, 
Spirit of men that feel, 
Spirit of a growing commonweal. 


We stood on a swinging beam, 
Me and my pal Joe. 

He says, “That’s quite a stream 
Of biped ants below.” 


_, “Look,” he says, “to the west. 


Over the drifting smoke; 
That hill is lifting like a woman’s breast, 
And a man would be some bloke 
If he didn’t have thoughts come up in him 
That swell his soul—my eyes are dim.” 


Iron to iron, the rivets crept, 
While through the air our hammers swept, 
And Joe drowned out the noise, 
His booming voice sang: “Boys, 
We are they with sweat anointed, 
We are they in faith appointed, 
With straining sinews to achieve 
A glory that the gods conceive; 
Thus to the unformed ages given, 
Thus by an unknown purpose driven, 
We ride with Death where the log-boom breaks, 
We breathe his breath where the furnace shakes, 
We finger his form where the wheels are whirled, 
And soon to his knotted arms we’re hurled, 
Our bones in the eddies lost, 
Our bones to the ash-pit tossed.” 


The riveting ceased, and ceased the song, 
And Joe looked ’round in his humorous way, 
And said, “I’m glad I’m here where I belong, _ 
I’ve landed a job and I get good pay.” 


“Well, then,” I said, “dig down in your brain, 
And since you must sing, get off o’ this strain! 
I too have work to do!” 
But he kept on with the same refrain :— 
“The mice play far from the cat’s cruel claws, 
But the purring mill extends its paws; 
Our children are belched from the mine’s grim jaws,’— 
He never finished; just then he rose 
Swinging his hammar, he toppled ;—the close! 
Henry ACKLEY. 


THE MUSIC OF CHILDREN 
From the Yiddish of Morris Winchefsky, rendered into English verse by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


HE who knows and comprehends the music, 
Beautiful, divinely sweet to bless, 
From the lips of guileless babes that issues 
When their hearts are full of happiness; 


He who understands the notes enchanting 
Of the children’s prattle, day by day, 
Recognizing, in their happy voices, 
All the meaning of their loving play; 
He who feels the music in the laughter 
When they shout together, full of glee— 
Better than the artist or the expert 
Understands the soul of melody! 


Such a man, methinks, must often sorrow, 
Knowing that there soon will fall a blight— 

That a time will quickly come, enshrouding 
All this liveliness in darksome night; 


That the voice, so musical and lovely, 
Which o’er all our hearts its gladness shed, 

In the coal-mine deep will sink to silence, 
Where the child will labor for his bread: 


That his words, so free and sweet and joyous, 
Will be changed to curses ever new 

When he sits imprisoned in a cellar, 
Toiling o’er a dress-coat or a shoe; 


That the playful smile, the winning glances 
Flashing out beneath his youthful brow, 

Will be known to him no more forever 
In the factory, ten years from now. 

It will fly, as on the winds a feather, 
All the joy that filled his childish breast, 


-’Neath the music of the wheels, loud roaring, 


Pressing ever on his sickly chest. 
Tae Survey, April 3, 1915 
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SOCIAL LEGISLATION 


wm the 


Keres LONE. STATE 


‘““Treated more as 
wid animals than 
unfortunate human 
beings. they con- 


stitute a class of i- 
dwiduals for whom 
no possible misfor- 


tunes can have any 
terrors.”’ 


FROM THD REPORT OF 
DR. C. FLOYD HAVILAND, 
OF KINGS PARK STATE 
HOSPITAL FOR THE IN- 
SANE, ON THE CONDI- 
TIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA 
ALMSHOUSES, 

OTHER QUOTATIONS 
ROM HIS’ INSPECTION 
MEMORANDA APPEAR ON 
THH FOLLOWING PAGES. 


BOUT one hundred and twen- 
ty-five miles from Philadel- 
phia, there is a county alms- 
house which, along with the 

aged, infirm, and resourceless under its 
roof, yearly undertakes to care for from 
‘thirty-five to forty persons suffering 
from mental diseases. A recent visit to 
this almshouse revealed the conditions 
under which this task is performed. 

The only provisions for the mentally 
sick are cells, with iron-barred doors. 
Through eight by ten inch openings in 
the doors, food is passed to the more 
violent patients. Each cell is furnished 
only with a mattress on the floor and a 
tin bucket for toilet convenience. The 
single exception is the presence of a 
cot in one of these rooms. 

Such unfortunates as are brought to 
this place are cared for by two pauper 
inmates—one of whom, a male cripple, 
cares for the men; the other, a woman, 
in better physical shape, cares for the 
women. All alleged cases of insanity 
are placed in these cells, the steward not 
wishing to “take any chances,” as he 
expresses it. 

He further remarks: “As soon as you 
lock them in a cell, they get worse; so 
that I know if I didn’t lock them up, 
something might happen, and then Id 
be responsible’—thus, unwittingly stat- 
ing the great truth which underlies non- 
restraint for the insane. 

Some unfortunate persons have been 
locked in a cell in this institution for 
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And the Whole Eighteenth- 
Century Mental Attztude of 
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as long as two months without once 
leaving it, awaiting the completion of 
the slow process of final commitment. 
It is all too easy to believe the state- 
ment made in that institution: “If they 
are not insane when they come here, the 
place will make them so.” 

About a half hour’s ride from this 
place of mediaeval neglect, is a large 
state hospital for the insane. Here, in 
cheerful surroundings, with pleasant 
dining-rooms, served with plentiful food 
on a scientifically planned basis, some 
hundreds of patients are cared for by 
the state of Pennsylvania. Even among 
these large numbers, very few are ever 
restrained or placed in seclusion, and 
then only under the direction of a resi- 
dent physician and for the briefest 
period. Two-thirds (65.8 per cent) of 
the patients are regularly employed on 
the farm or in the garden. The women 
also are engaged in the usual household 
occupations, while the men crush native 
stone. ( 

Regular occupational classes for those 
unable to take part in these industries 
will shortly be introduced. Those 
patients whose mental condition pre- 
cludes any occupation, even the sim- 
plest, are taken for daily walks, not in 
enclosed yards, but over ample lawns. 
The physician who superintends the hos- 
pital is assisted by two doctors—a man 
and a woman—both with wide medical 
experience and especial training in the 
study and treatment of diseases of the 


THL first hospital for the 

insane in America was 
started in Pennsylvania in 
1752, 

In 1870 the principle of state 
care for all dependent insane 
was enunciated. 

In 191j-15 the Public Char- 
ities Association finds that in 
31 counties the insane are still 
housed in the county institu- 
tion, that conditions similar to 
those exposed by Dorothea Dix 
eighty years ago still persist, 
and that if Pennsylvania is 
to hold any measure of the 
leadership in the twentieth 
century, which she had in the 
eighteenth, the whole common- 
wealth should assume responsi- 
bility for the mentally af- 
flicted and bring the standards 
of the care at every point up 
to and beyond those set by the 
State’s most progressive insti- 
tutions. 


mind. From this trio radiates the spirit 
of humane regard and scientific treat. 
ment. 

Geographically, less than fifteen miles 
separates these two institutions; in 
method, they are divided by centuries. 

Herein lies the shame of Pennsyl- 
vania in her care of the insane. It is 
not the absence of high standards which 
makes the lot of the insane in Pennsyl- 


_vania one of misery and degradation. 


It is rather the wide variation in stand- 
ards that now characterizes the forty 
institutions which, under state, county, 
and municipal direction, are caring for 
the 17,596 insane of the state. When 
one. “goes insane” in one part of Penn- 
sylvania he still remains in the twentieth 
century, while if this misfortune over- 
takes him in another part of the same 
state he is plunged backward into the 
ignorance and inhumanity of the seven- 
teenth. 

The local institutions range from 
licensed county hospitals with nearly 900 
insane patients to smaller almshouses, 
both licensed and unlicensed to care for 
the insane—some with only one or two 
insane inmates. There are 19 licensed 


county institutions, with a combined 
census of 4,278 insane; and 11 un- 
licensed institutions, with a combined 


census of 82 insane inmates—all of 
these places performing the double func- 
tion of almshouse and insane asylum. 
The more fortunate patient who is 
committed to the care of a hospital fin- 
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INSTITUTION NO, 32 


S| male patient was found 

locked in his room, 
both bed and floor being in 
a foul condition, as well as 
patient’s person, but the door 
to the room was again locked, 
without comment being made. 
Another man locked in his 
room was found nude on a 
mattress, the only article in 
the room. Another 
secluded man was noisy and 
pounding on the window-sill 
with a tin cup, no effort be- 
ing made to take it from 
him, A secluded woman had 
bits of food on the bed and 
smeared on her person, and 
every patient found secluded 
was either nude or partially 
so; while such clething as 
they possesscd was in most 
eases soiled.” 


INSTITUTION NO, 38. 


ve Fe IRE risk is especially 

great, and fire, at 
night, especially, would in- 
evitably mean loss of life. 
Lighting is by kerosene 
lamps. There are no fire- 
escapes, hose or stand pipes, 
one of the inside stairways 
has been removed and the 
stair wall used for stores, 
while a wooden ventilating 
flue extends to the roof from 
the second floor, and both 
would act as flwes, in case 
of fire. With windows guard- 
ed with iron bars, patients 
are locked in their rooms at 
night, and left without any 
night attendants. , fh 
year ago a barn was burned, 
resulting in total loss, al- 
though an outside hydrant 
stands much nearer than to 


INSTITUTION NO. 27. 


“ THE practice exists of 

keeping untidy patients 
in the toilet sections, und 
on day of visit four male 
patients were found there 
seated on a bench and re- 
strained. One such patient 
was said to be constantly 
restrained—two of them were 
fastened to the bench by 
leather straps about ~ the 
waist, and one had his hands 
secured by leather muff. The 
latter also had a wire screen 
cage over his head resting 
on his shoulders, it being 
explained that even when re- 
strained he tore his clothing 
with his teeth. These pa- 


tients, together with an wun- 
restrained stupid patient sit- 
ing with them, were bare- 
footed, their feet resting on 
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INSTITUTION NO. 41. 


“ so-called ‘bull pen’ is a 

ltocked dormitory 
where eight inmates were 
found, one nude, and all in 
a state of personal unclean- 
liness. , Cells have 
no furnishings except @ mat- 
tress and a blanket thrown 
on the floor, except in a sin- 
gle instance, where a small 
cot is provided. 

“The pauper assigned to 
care for the male insane is a 
cripple; so is physically un- 
able to cope with an excited 
case, but should he deem it 
necessary to enter the cell 
of an excited patient he calls 
to his aid a sufficient number 
of other inmates to subdue 
the patient by force of num- 
bers. Informant remarked: 
‘If they are not insane when 


the building for insane.” 


anced and directly controlled by the 
state, may be reasonably certain of hu- 
mane and curative treatment under 
modern conditions. The afflicted person 
from whom this chance is withheld, 
either through discrimination or force 
of circumstances, runs a gauntlet of 
chance for future welfare that extends 
all the way from an environment of ef- 
ficiency and humanity, to one of incred- 
ible brutality and neglect. 

There is a total lack of uniformity in 
these institutions. Some have a slight 
amount of state supervision; others are 
supported and directed solely by in- 
dividual cities, or even by townships. In 
some, the diet provided is almost beyond 
criticism. On the other hand, in one in- 
stitution, at least, it was recently dis- 
covered that two of the meals every day 
of the three hundred and sixty-five con- 
sisted of a “hunk” of bread, a ladle of 
molasses and a cup of coffee for each 
patient. 

In some instances,  strait-jackets. 
muffs and other forms of mechanical re- 
straint are practically never used. In 
others they are in constant use and for 
a large percentage of the patients. Some 
of the institutions are completely equip- 
ped with modern apparatus for giving 
the patients the so-called continuous 
baths and various other forms of hy- 
drotherapeutic treatment which have 
been found so exceedingly efficacious 


INSTITUTION NO, 19. 


“7N one of the exercise 
yards five concentric 
rings about a tree beaten in 
the earth by the ceaseless 
pacing of patients. 
“Number of patients bare- 
footed, and, from appearance 
of feet, had been so for many 
weeks, There are no recrea- 


INSTITUTION NO. 28. 
“e Dp 
A found locked in his 
room with both the bed and 
the floor in a foul condition, 
but the door was again lock- 
ed, the condition found caus- 
ing no comment, 
“That patients do not re- 
ceive sufficient medical atten- 


in quieting certain types of disturbed 
patients. Most institutions have no such 
provisions. 

In some of these institutions, especially 
equipped teachers are employed to in- 
struct the patients in physical culture, 


és REARY, desolate 
wards, lack of recrea- 
tion or other means of excit- 
ing or mamtamng active 
interest are alone sufficient 
not only to hinder wmprove- 
ment or recovery but must 
necessarily result im actual- 
ly hastening the terminal 
process of deterioration.’’ 


gardening, arts and crafts, music, danc- 
ing, etc. In others, practically none 
of these things are even attempted. In 
some institutions, an earnest effort is 
made to provide interesting and profit- 
able employment for every inmate cap- 
able of profiting in any way by such 
treatment. In others, the majority of 
the inmates have nothing whatever to 
do from one end of the year to the 
other. 

In a very few institutions, it is ap- 


tions, tion is evinced by the con- 


“A awoman patient has an 


open, undressed cancer, and 
another woman patient has 
recurring ulcerations of the 
nose, apparently of luetic 


origin, Neither these pa- 
tients, nor the single tuber- 
cular natient are isolated, the 

they mingling freely with found 
the others.” 


dition in which a_ stupid 
male patient was found. He 
had a large abscess on the 
side of his neck, evidently 
of considerable duration, as 
the pus had burrowed con- 
siderable 
tissues, 

who knew anything 
about how long the condition 


distance through 


Nobody was 


had eawisted.” 


the concrete floor.” 


INSTITUTION NO. 30. 


aralyzed man was “c 7 HERD are but two phy- 
sicians to care for over 

500 insane patients, aside from steel 

the sick in the almshouse, but | 

it is said another physician is 

to be added to the staff. No 

provisions for dental 


they come here, this place 
will make them so” 


parent to the most superficial observer 
that the problem of the insane is looked 
upon as primarily a hospital problem 
and that the insane are regarded as a 
class of sick folk needing primarily an 
expert physician’s care and treatment. 
In a large number of the institutions, 
however, it is equally apparent that 
those in charge still view the problem 
of the insane as primarily a custodial 
one and think of the insane under their 
care as more closely allied to the crim- 
inal classes than to the sick. 

Some of these Pennsylvania institu- 
tions separate chronic from acute cases, 
segregate the tuberculous, and are on 
the alert to utilize still further classifica- 
tion wherever this will serve any use- 
ful purpose; in others, there is no at- 
tempt to segregate even the tuberculous 
from other patients. 

There is great difference in the rela- 
tive number of attendants employed in 
these various institutions; in the equip- 
ment and use of laboratories for re- 
search; in the form and character of 
records kept as to the heredity, environ- 
ment, and history of each patient. 

Thus, although there are institutions 
in Pennsylvania which are abreast of 
any in the country for the dependent 
insane, it is none the less true that at 
this day in Pennsylvania, individual in- 
stances can be found of conditions ex- 
actly like those which aroused the com- 


INSTITUTION NO. 29. 


“ON day of visit a@ man 
was restrained with 
handcuffs, fastened 
tightly about his wrists, be- 
cause, as it was explained 
“if they were loose, he would 
free himself” Both wrists 
were abraided. He _ repeat- 
edly asked to be freed. ... 
“He was said to be @ re- 
current maniacal case and 
able to tell the day before 
when an attack is impend- 
ing. He will then spend 
considerable time dashing 
cold water over his head, 
but such efforts on the part 
of the patient do not appear 
to have ever caused his care- 
takers to think of using 
showers, wet packs or such 
forms of hydrotherapy as 
are possible without special 
apparatus.” 


work,” 


)4 


INSTITUTION NO. 22. 


+¢ 2 O00MS for the insane 
have iron bars over 
windows while the doors are 
heavy wood with iron braces 
—in center of door is an 
aperture covered with an 
iron grating, and a wooden 
slide for peek holes, while 
lower down in the doors are 
open apertures through which 
food is introduced when an 
excited patient is secluded. 
Doors fastened with heavy 
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INSTITUTION NO, 23. 


‘6 fy XCEPT in the severest 
winter weather heat 
is shut off from 9 p.m, to 5 
am, While it was admitted 
that patients often complain 
of the cold, they are then 
supplied with extra blankets. 
“A condition in the alms- 
house which should be cor- 
rected is the mingling of a 
Negro boy, with an acute 
syphilitic skin lesion, with 
the other Negro paupers.”’ 


INSTITUTION NO. 26. 


“6 AN unpleasant spectacle 

a was afforded by a 
number of coffins piled one 
on top of the other in a 
small storeroom just outside 
the entrance to one of the 
almshouse wards, the door 
of which was left open 
through day of visit.’ 


INSTITUTION NO. 34, 


“4 HIGH iron picket-fence 

surmounted by barbed 
wire encloses the exercise 
yard, A bare path worn in 
the earth about a tree in 
yard where patient mechanic- 
ally trots day after day, an 
instance of misdirected ener- 
gy, Which under proper con- 
ditions could be rendered 
productive, ayain illustrating 
the futility of that attitude 
which regards chronic cases 


padlocks, 

“Fire risk appears especi- 
ally great. The illumination 
is by open flame, gasoline 
gas jets. Water pressure is 
sufficient only, to carry water 
to the second floor. Build- 
ings old; doubtful if inmates 
on the third and_ fourth 
floors could escape.” 


indignation of Pinel in 


passion and 
France, more than one hundred years 


ago. 

The actual conditions prevailing in all 
institutions having control of insane or 
mentally defective persons in Pennsyl- 
vania, have been accurately ascertained 
in an exhaustive study just completed 
under the direction of the Public Chari- 
ties Association of Pennsylvania. The 
study has been made by Dr. C. Floyd 
Haviland, of King’s Park State Hos- 
pital for the Insane, New York, who, 
since the first of June, has visited and 
thoroughly inspected fifty institutions. 

As an example of a county institution 
licensed to care for the insane, the facts 
for one almshouse housing forty-three 
insane inmates may be cited from Dr. 
Haviland’s report. 

It is of a fair average in size, housing 
these unfortunates in two separate 


_ buildings in the rear of the almshouse 


proper, with the sole outlook of the 
almshouse buildings across the earthen 
yard. Classification of patients—that 
essential need of keeping the disturbed 
from the more quiet, and segregating 
the acute and the chronic sufferers, as 
well as the terminal and incipient cases 
—is altogether impossible, since only 
two wards are provided for each sex. 
As a result, the only available means of 
separation is that of sending the more 
violent patients to the rear building. 


INSTITUTION NO. 24. 


prominent ; two women 


INSTITUTION NO. 25. 


“6 THE punitive idea is here 6 ONE of the most serious 
faults is the substitu- 


As the only seating facilities in this 
building consist of a few benches placed 
in the alcove which is used as a dining- 
room, the patients often risk serious 
injury by sitting on the flat tops of the 
screened radiators—a practice which the 


«Lp ITH but few excep- 


tions, the county wm- 
stitutions have no special 
medical facilities. As result, 
mechamcal means of re- 
straint and confinement are 
substituted for proper per- 
sonal treatment and atten- 
tion directed to imoprove- 
ment or recovery.’’ 


man in charge greatly deprecates and 
which he plans to overcome by the sub- 
stitution of sloping pieces of board 
which it will be impossible to use for a 
seat. The substitution of a few chairs 
seems not to have occurred to him. 

In neither building is a dining-room 
provided. The patients, men and wom- 
en together, take their meals in a square 
space where two halls cross, and whith- 
er the food is carried in tin buckets 
across the yard from the administration 


INSTITUTION NO. 37. 


“6 )VHILb the superintend- 
ent is active and ap- 


unworthy of special atten- 
tion.” 


building in which the kitchen is lo- 
cated. This cooling process is still 
further extended for the more violent 
patients who eat on the second story 
of the rear building and whose meals 
must undergo still further transporta- 
tion. 

The morning and evening meals con- 
sist of bread, molasses, and coffee. The 
mid-day meal has a greater variety, but 
apparently changes little from week to 
week. The food is plentiful—in fact, 
much waste results from its being served 
in bulk, a waste which might properly 
be diverted into securing a greater va- 
riety. The yearly, expenditure in this 
institution showed $106 for molasses, 
$766 for bread, cake and rolls which 
are bought from a bakery, and $545 for 
coffee. Against this, $86 was spent for 
clothing and underwear, and $84 for 
shoes, hats. and gloves. 

In charge of these forty-five insane 
patients are two married couples—one 
for day duty, the other for night duty. 
The men of these couples are, in one 
case, a farmer and in the other, a car- 
penter by trade; but both have acted as 
attendants in the institution for a year 
or more. Neither of the women has 
had any previous experience in nursing 
the insane. The duties of the keeper 
have a wide range in variety—from 
doing laundry work, with the help of 
some of the patients, to occasionally 


INSTITUTION NO. 48. 


“6 [/HILE unused, two so- 
called ‘standing cells’ 


were found strapped to the 
chair with a leather strap, 
and a third was so strapped 
to a toilet chair. It was 


readily erplained that in one 
case at least the patient was 
strapped ‘as a little punish- 
ment’; it was added: ‘You 
have to punish them a little 


sometimes, it does them 
good.’ Later a male attend- 
ant remarked in reference to 
restraint: ‘We use it simply 
to conquer them.’ ” 


tion of close confinement for 
personal attention. There is 
but a single male attendant 
and no women attendants. 
The opinion was expressed 
that seclusion was a good 
practice in certain cases, for 
if patients got troublesome it 
was only necessary to shut 
them up and allow them to 
go without a meal or two, at 
the same time giving them 
plenty of water’ to drink, 
when ‘they will follow the 
point of your finger around 
like a dog,’ 

“A deplorable feature of 
this institution is the pres- 
ence of nine children in the 
almshouse, it being remem- 
bered that paupers and in- 
sane eat in the same dining- 
room.” 


parently anxious to do the 
best possible for the patients, 
his idea of the care of the 
insane is evinced by the 
question: ‘What is the best 
form of restraint?’ It ap- 
pears unfortunate that he 
should be regarded as speci- 
ally qualified for the care of 


the insane by reason of ea- 


perience obtained as turn- 
key in the county jail, where 
he was obliged to care for a 
certain number of insane per- 
sons.” 


are an interesting relic of the 
past; they are merely two 
small closets, just large en- 
ough for an adult to stand 
erect in them with the door 
closed. If a@ person once 
sank down, it would thus be 
impossible to again assume 
an erect posture; it was ad- 
mitted that the quieting 
effect of such confinement 
could only have resulted 
from exhaustion, and it was 
said their manifest barbarity 
caused their abandonment,” 
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drawing painful teeth of the inmates. 

It is obvious that with such lack of 
attention the physical condition of the 
patients must deteriorate: in fact, two 
patients—one with an open cancer and 
the other with necrosis of the nose- 
bridge—receive no treatment, and are 
allowed to mingle freely with the other 
patients. The visiting doctor calls once 
a week, but makes no examinations, and 
no records of his visits are kept. 

Moreover, the lack of attendants and 
of any modern equipment for dealing 
with disturbed patients, such as continu- 
ous baths, or hydrotherapy and electro- 
therapy, invites the use of seclusion and 
restraint. This is used at the discretion 
of the keeper. In certain of the rooms 
which are provided with iron-barred 
doors and are called cells, disturbed 
patients are isolated continuously for 
from six to eight weeks, as the occasion 
seems to require. For restraint, straight- 
jackets and leather muffs are used, an 
application of either of which for two 
or three days, the keeper states, is 
usually “enough to make them come 
down.” 

The patients exercise in two small 
yards with high whitewashed fences. 
There is a tree in each yard, around one 
of which the grass is worn off in five 
concentric rings, from the pacing of the 
sufferers. Only three patients are reg- 
ularly employed—female in laundry work 
or sewing, male at farm work. This 
institution reported no recoveries for 
the year 1913. 


Another licensed county institution of 
about the same size was reported as 
having 11.3 per cent of the inmates 
either restrained or secluded. Within 
recent months, two sufferers died after 
being constantly restrained. One of 
these patients, the steward declares, was 
“worried to death.” He was handcuffed 
with his hands beneath his knees or be- 
hind his back, strapped in the meantime 
to the bed, but even so he would manage 
to free himself. And yet, in his wildest 
moods, he could be quieted when talked 
to “in a sensible manner” as the steward 
expressed it. Because of the lack of fa- 
cilities for such personal attention, the 
patient was practically tortured to death, 
in the endeavor to control him by me- 
chanical means. Other cases of treat- 
ment, which reek of the cruelties of cus- 
todial days, have characterized this same 
institution. 

Enough has been suggested in con- 
nection with both of these so-called 
“hospitals,” licensed by a great and en- 
lightened state to care for the insane— 
those most unfortunate of her citizens— 
to indicate to what depths of barbarism 
the present lack of uniform standards 
in Pennsylvania exposes the dependent 
and helpless insane. 

Unfortunate as are the conditions 
which surround many of the insane in- 
mates of the licensed county hospitals, 
these persons are often less to be pitied 


What one county pro- 
vides 1n its alms- 
house 


cA small, single story, detached build- 

ing is known as the ‘mad-house,’ 
and is in charge of an imbecile iniate. 
The yard about such building is en- 
closed by a rough, white-washed board 
fence, and contains the usual ground 
vault toilet, with an old rusted iron 
bathtub, in an old shed of unpainted 
boards. This building is in worse con- 
dition than the main one and rubbish 
everywhere in evidence,’ papers, sticks 
and boxes being scattered indoors and 
outdoors; beds and bedding dirty and 
disordered; heated by an old battered 
coal stove; a few broken chairs and a 
bare table constitute the only furniture. 
There are several small cell-like rooms, 
with no outside windows, formed by 
whitewashed board partitions and with 
the upper half of doors set with white- 
washed, wooden slats. 


“The steward and his wife, the ma- 


tron, are the only inside employes, so 
inmates can receive little personal at- 
tention. In the ‘mad-house,’ aside from 


the imbecile in charge, two male idiots 
were found, an epileptic dement and an 
advanced paretic; the latter two were in 
bed, although fully dressed, even to 
their shoes; the paretic was found in 
one of the small. unlighted rooms, _ be- 
cause, it was said, of his untidy habits, 
and ‘he was in a state of personal un- 
cleanliness when seen. 


“While primarily for men, the ‘mad- 
house’ being the only available place in 
which to separate mental cases, it was 
necessary to recently confine an epilep- 
tic girl there, when she became excited 
following convulsions. She was re- 
strained with handcuffs and locked in 
one of the small rooms, despite the 
presence of male inmates in adjoining 
small rooms, it being remembered that 
the upper halves of the doors are pro- 
vided with open slats. Her cries and 
screams are said to have been so con- 
stant and so loud that she disturbed 
not only everybody in the ‘mad-house,’ 
but in the main building, some distance 
away. Iler hands became much swollen 
in her effort to break down the door 
and scars from the handcuffs were per- 
ceptible at the time of visit. 


“Separation of sexes is poor, while 
sexes live on opposite sides of the main 
building, doors open directly from one 
side to the other and women inmates 
found doing the housework on the male 
side, with some of the men still in the 
ward, although no employes present. 
An hallucinatory woman lives » with 
other inmates, receiving no special at- 
tention. There is little medical at- 
tention, visiting physician only respond- 
ing as steward, a former tanner, deems 
necessary.”” 


than those helpless dependents whom 
evil chance has sent into one of the un- 
licensed almshouses—that is, into in- 
stitutions so poorly run that they have 
been barred from state appropriations. 
These unfortunates are either tempor- 
arily awaiting commitment elsewhere, or 
are indefinitely forgotten atoms of hu- 
man misery. 


The largest number of insane inmates | 


of any of these almshouses at one time 
is about thirty-five. These institutions 
usually have no facilities for separate 
housing or care of insane inmates, ex- 
cept more strongly fortified or isolated 
rooms than those used by the mentally 
sound. Thus, those whom poverty and 
mental disease combine to make helpless, 
are exposed to such-conditions as prevail 
even yet in that almshouse described in 


the opening paragraphs of this article. 
To quote from the report of Dr. Havi- 


land, from which these facts are taken: 


“Treated more as wild animals than as 
unfortunate human. beings, .. . 
they constitute a class of individuals for 
whom no possible future misfortunes 
can have any terror.” And this is in 
the state of Pennsylvania—eighty years 


after the first terrible revelations made — 


by Dorothea L. Dix led to the founding 
of the state asylum at Harrisburg! 

An insane inmate of one of the low- 
standard county institutions, fortunate 
enough to be. transferred to a state 
hospital, will find a new world of hope 
open before him. One of these hospitals, 
with about 1,500 patients, is fairly typi- 
cal of the advantages of its class. With 
its capacity of 1,300 stretched to accom- 
modate 200 more, there follows neces- 
sarily some overcrowding of the wards, 
as well as an insufficient supply of wash- 
basins and conveniences. Also there 
still exists in this institution some left- 
over plumbing of a now discarded type. 

However, the new patient finds him- 
self transferred from a maddening 
and conglomerate environment into a 
group of persons who fit best with his 
own tendencies—this classification being 
rendered possible by the division into 
twenty-two wards. He dines comfort- 
ably with this smaller group, in a 
separate dining-room, adjoining which 
is a serving-room. He finds a large 
number of his fellow-patients employed 
in some form of occupation—the women 
working on power machines, or busy 
with needle or art work, pottery, paint- 
ing, and clay modeling, occupations for 
which a special instructor is provided. 
Two farm colonies engage the energies 
of a large number of the men. 

All who are physically able, are re- 
quired to take daily exercise out of 
doors; and fully one-half of the patients 
take advantage of the weekly moving- 
picture show, or the picnic, sleigh-rides, 
or games, varying with the seasons. 

Added to these provisions for normal 
activities and interests, is a complete 
hydrotherapeutic equipment, in two 
separate buildings for the two sexes, 
with two especially trained attendants. As 
a result of these wholesome surround- 
ings, and of the personal attention which 
is made possible by the comparatively 
adequate number of nurses and atten- 
dants, there is practically no recourse 
to the maddening devices of mechanicat 
restraint and seclusion. There are only 
eighteen cases for whom occasional 
seclusion is ordered by the physician. 
and no restraint is practiced. One pa- 
tient—a murderess with homicidal ten- 
dency—is kept in constant seclusion, but 
is taken out for exercise by a special 
attendant. 

When, in response to this constructive 
policy of curative treatment, a patient is 
considered convalescent, he or she joins 
the convalescent group in a separate 
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house, with a separate shaded lawn. 
_ Here, in the attractive environment of 
single rooms and a cheerful dining-room 
| filled with small tables, the patient is 
helped through the final stages to com- 
plete recovery. 

The staff governing this hospital con- 
| sists of a physician as superintendent; 
| five medical assistants, one of whom is 
' a woman; and a pathologist. In addition 
' to 128 attendants, there are 32 nurses, 
some of whom are graduates and others 
still attending the two-years’ course of 
training at the hospital. 

Four mornings a week, a staff con- 
ference is held to discuss new cases, 
possibilities of parole and discharge, 
and cases of particular interest or im- 
mediate need. Much attention is given 
to the pathological work and scientific 
research in a well-equipped laboratory. 
There is also a field worker who is mak- 
ing a special study of heredity, home 
surroundings, history after discharge, 
etc. : 

This hospital, in its essential charac- 
teristics, stands fairly for the eight of its 
_ class which today house over 10,000 of 
the insane of Pennsylvania. In impor- 
tant requirements, point for point, a com- 
parison between these hospitals and the 
haphazard county institutions demon- 
strates that only an institution planned 
and conducted solely for the care and 
treatment of the insane may hold out 
reasonable hope of improvement and 
cure, and provide adequately for the 
safety and comfort of those for whom 
| permanent institutional life is necessary. 

For instance, all the state hospitals 
are equipped for hydrotherapeutic treat- 
ment of patients, with the exception of 
one institution still in the process of 
/ construction: on the other hand, of 
| thirty county institutions only two had 
even partial equipment of this kind— 
one hospital with over 800 patients 
wholly lacking this important feature. 
Again, of the state hospitals, restraint 
and seclusion have been wholly abolished 
in two, and in the remainder exist to 
the limited extent indicated in the in- 
stitution just described. Information 
on this subject was obtainable for 
twenty-six county institutions, and re- 
vealed that twenty-three of them re- 
gularly resorted to those devices in vary- 
ing degrees of severity and rigor, some- 
times with barbarous cruelty. 

In meeting the essential need of oc- 
cupation and employment, ‘all the state 
hospitals come up to a fairly satisfactory 
standard, providing regular employment 
for over 60 per cent of the patients, with 
none falling below a standard of 40 per 
cent (excepting one which falls to 39.1 
per cent). The county hospitals, how- 
ever, supply regular occupations to a 
very limited degree—all except a half 
dozen wholly neglecting this most im- 
portant feature of any curative program. 

Finally, the emphasis on the scientific 
side is almost wholly lacking in the 


What the larger munici- 
palities of Pennsyl- 
vania provide 


[NStITUTION No. 7 is so unsuited archi- 

tecturally for- the care and treat- 
ment of insane patients that its use 
should be abandoned at the earliest pos- 
sible moment, The great overcrowding 
here existing only emphasizes structural 
defects. ‘The abnormally high death- 
rate must, in part at least, be caused 
by Structural conditions, as the medical 
work appears fairly efficient. 


[XSTITUTION No. 8, a branch of No. 7, 

provides the great boon of outdoor 
exercise and occupation lacking in the 
latter. Methods of transportation are 
not yet adequate, the accommodations 
are crude, the water supply is deficient, 
and the sewage disposal is unsanitary, 
although the two defects last mentioned 
will apparently be remedied by the com- 
pletion of plans now under way. ‘The 
fire risk is considerable. The defects and 
disadvantages indicated are ail remedi-- 
able, however, and there would seem 
to be marked possibilities for this insti- 
tution under state rather than municipal 
control, 


[ SSTITUTION No, 9 has heretofore pro- 

vided only the most crude custodial 
care. The fact that no patients have 
been discharged as recovered for seven 
years tells the whole tale; however, a 
new administration has been inaugurat- 
ed, and not only will the material condi- 
tions of patients be improved but they 
will receive active medical treatment di- 
rected to the alleviation of their mental 
ills, something never before provided in 
this institution. 


[ NSIITUTION No. 10 is poorly located 

in association not only with an 
almshouse but a county workhouse. 
While buildings are good, there are 
no facilities for the medical treatment 
of insanity and even in the treatment 
of physical ills the baneful practice has 
arisen of treating surgical and advanced 
tubercular cases in the almshouse, where 
no distinction is made between them 
and the paupers. Under the circum- 
stances, it appears fortunate that this 
Resuital is to be consolidated with No. 


G PNERAL CONSIDERATIONS: In review- 
ing the conditions found in this 
group of institutions it would appear 
that none have been properly perform- 
ing their function as institutions for 
the treatment and possible cure of in- 
sanity. Political and secular interests 
have apparently submerged the medical 
spirit and as a result it is certain that 
many unfortunate insane persons have 
failed of recovery through lack of proper 
medical facilities and treatment. The 
conviction appears irresistible that what- 
ever may have been past policies the 
welfare of the community would be best 
served by removing these hospitals from 
municipal control. 


county institutions. Only three of these 
provide laboratories in any form; and 
of these three, one is not in use and the 
others are of extremely poor quality. 
The larger and more modern view of 
insanity, as a disease requiring exhaus- 
tive study and research, cannot be de- 
veloped without such facilities as are 
now supplied in all the state hospitals, 
with the sole exception of the still in- 
complete one. 

It has been demonstrated that the 
advantage often urged in behalf of 
local institutions for the insane—proxi- 
mity to friends—is unfounded. Personal 
attention in smaller institutions, as we 
have shown, breaks down utterly in the 
face of actual facts. There seems now 
to separate these two classes of institu- 
tions a chasm which may mark the dif- 


ference between hope and despair; be- 
tween barbarous terrorism and humane 
treatment; between ignorant neglect and 
scientific study. This chasm must be 
bridged and all sufferers led with equal 
security into the safe keeping of the 
state. 

Such a reconstruction forms a natural 
development in the attitude of the state 
toward this class of citizens. 

Until the middle of the last century 
the care of the poor in Pennsylvania 
(whether well or sick) devolved alto- 
gether upon the poor district. This in 
some cases comprised the county, and 
in others a combination of townships. 
Dorothea Dix, in her Historical Memo- 
rial to the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
as long ago as 1845, showed clearly that 
this plan was unsatisfactory; that the in- 
sane, not being amenable to ordinary 
almshouse treatment, were housed- in 
buildings entirely unfit in many cases 
for human habitation; and that a large 
percentage of patients were under con- 
tinual restraint. 

As a result of this address and the 
consequent publicity, the legislature de- 
cided that the state would have to take 
a hand in caring for the insane within 
its borders and, accordingly, it authorized 
the establishment of the Pennsylvania 
State Lunatic Asylum at Harrisburg 
(act of April 14, 1845). The various 
local governmental units were allowed 
to send patients to this asylum in the 
proportion which the number of their 
insane bore to the total number within 
the state. The state furnished the build- 
ings and the administrative force, but 
the counties were financially responsible 
for care and maintenance. 

In 1868, the hospital at Danville was 
authorized; in 1873, that at Warren, and 
in 1876, the one at Norristown. As the 
financial burden on the counties had 
become very heavy, the legislature of 
1883 again came to the assistance of the 
counties and provided that one-half of 
the cost of maintenance of the state in- 
stitutions for the insane should be borne 
by the state. 

In 1895, the legislature passed a county 
care act, by which the state agreed to 
pay $1.75 per week per patient to any 
county caring for its own insane. This 
was the same allowance as was appro- 
priated to state hospitals for the support 
of insane patients. The requirements of 
this act were very severe as to proper 
medical attention and other details, and 
they were consequently reduced by the 
succeeding legislature. In 1907, based 
on the cost at that time, the amount to 
be paid by the counties was fixed at 
$1.75 per patient per week. The amount 
to be paid by the state was increased 
from $1.75 to $2 for each patient per 
week during the session of 1909. 

Therefore, although the state govern- 
ment has come to the assistance of its 
various localities, both by providing 
state institutions and by aiding local in- 
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stitutions, it has not at any time released 
the counties from their local responsi- 
bility for the care of this group of de- 
pendents. We have seen with what a 
variety of standards this responsibility 
has been met. 


Moreover, it must be borne in mind 
that to the present insane population of 
nearly 18,000 it is officially estimated that 
500 to 600 men and women are added 
each year. The cost of caring for this 
annually increasing army amounts to a 
head tax of sixty cents on every man, 
woman and child in the state. The ap- 
plication of a far-sighted statesmanship 
is needed where not only such a great 
financial burden, but such cumulative 
human tragedies are at stake. 


We are brought up, first of all, against 
the deep underlying and interacting con- 
ditions of modern life—conditions of 
living and of working; of recreation, 
education, and social intercourse. Has 
the 12-hour shift at the steel mill con- 
tributed more than its quota to the af- 
flicted army? Is the city half-acre popu- 
lated by 2,000 souls a greater or less 
source of insanity in our institutions 
than the isolated farm tract,. divided by 
five miles of rutted roads from the 
nearest neighbor? 

There is also a less direct reaction of 
conditions upon mental soundness. To 
alchoholism and syphilis, some experts 
ascribe about one-third of the total num- 
ber of insane. . Yet these social sores are 
largely symptoms of conditions which 
create and inflame them, rather than 
primary causes in themselves; and_per- 
haps the last scar may be removed from 
the body social by a lessening of the 
abnormal intensity and strain of in- 
dustry, or by substituting sound recrea- 
tion for the deteriorating influences of 
city life or country isolation. 

There is, however, an apparently ir- 
reducible minimum of insane whose in- 
firmity is brought about by causes not 
yet within the power of society to reach. 
For these, early recognition of the ap- 
proaching malady and prompt treatment 
may represent all the difference between 
restoration to normal existence and 
mental wreckage. This represents a 
second step in planning adequate care 
for the insane. To secure it, there 
should be available to the people an 
opportunity for diagnosis and treatment 
commensurate with the provision made 
for treating other serious diseases. 


This means the addition of psychopathic 
departments to the general hospitals— 
authorization for which was granted by 
an act of the legislature in its session 
of 1911 and amended in 1913; but, prob- 
ably owing to the extra expense in- 
volved, only two hospitals have thus far 
availed themselves of this opportunity. 
Early treatment means also that the op- 
portunity for voluntary commitment to 
institutional care shall be available to 
dependent incipient cases in the same 
degree as to paying cases—a situation 


MODERN REQUIREMENTS FOR 
SUCCESSFUL TREATMENT 
OF MENTAL DISEASES 


From the report of Dr. Arthur P. 
Herring, secretary Maryland State 
Lunacy Commission to the gover- 
nor of South Carolina. See page 13. 


1. Direction of the administration of 
the hospital and leadership in its medical 
work by a physician trained in diagnosis 
and treatment of mental diseases. 

2 An adequate medical staff, organ- 
ized so that duties are divided in accord- 
ance with the training of its different 
members and with the requirements of 
the clinical work, 


8. Regular and frequent conferences of 
the medical staff at which the diagnosis, 
treatment and prognosis of each new 
case admitted are considered, and at 
which cases about to be discharged are 
presented; training in psychiatry for 
new members of the staff. 

4. The reception of all new cases in a 
special department or in special wards 
where they may receive careful individual 
study, and where those with recoverable 
phychoses may receive continuous indi- 
vidual treatment, 

5. Classification of all patients with 
reference to their special needs and their 
mental condition, such classification be- 
ing flexible enough to permit frequent 
changes. 


6. A system of clinical records which 
permits study and review of the history 
of cases even after they have been dis- 
charged. 

7. A laboratory in which some of the 
most useful tests required for the study 
and diagnosis of mental diseases as well 
as those required in general clinical 
diagnosis can be made and in which path- 
ological material can be studied. 

8. Provision for special treatment, 
such as hydrotherapy, electrotherapy, 
ete. 


9, Provision for examination and treat- 
ment by dentists, opthalmologists, gyne- 
cologists, ete. 

10. An adequate number of trained 
nurses and the maintenance of a school 
for nurses, under the direction of a su- 
pervisor of nurses, who should have not 
only training in general nursing, but 
special training in nursing those with 
mental diseases. 

11. The employment of female nurses 
in the reception and infirmary ward for 
men, 

12. The systematic wse of occupations 
for their therapeutic effects wnder the di- 
rection of workers especially trained for 
this duty. 

13. Special attention to recreations and 
diversions with reference to their ther- 
apeutie value. 

14. Liberal use of parole, especially for 
quiet, chronic patients who can live in 
farm houses, 

15. Special provision for the tubercu- 
lous patients, 


16. Special provision for the pellagrins. 


HUMAN DUST BINS: 


[PENNSYLVANIA] 


ccJN 11 almshouses which had no li- 
censes to care for such inmates 
82 insane patients were found. They 
were housed without discrimination 
with the other paupers. In addition to 
the insane, 196 defectives were found 
ranging from the lowest grade idiots to 
high grade imbeciles. There were also 
a large number of dotards and 33 chil- 
dren, while in one almshouse the con- 
glomerate mass of humanity was found 
increased by the practice of the courts 
in committing thereto incorrigible girls.” 


which unfortunately does not now obtain. 

The third essential step in sound plan- 
ning is to secure uniform standards of 
treatment for the insane. The very man 
who framed the first county care act, 
now registers his opinion that the in- 
equalities of such provision for the in- 
sane must—in the light of scientifically 
established needs—give way to the more 
stable equilibrium maintained by the 
greater resources of the state. The 
realization of the need of this has been 
dawning and crystalizing through the 
years. An early and most forcible ex- 
pression was put forth in 1870 by the 
Pennsylvania State Board of Public 
Charities, presided over by George L. 
Harrison which protested against alms- 
house care, and that classing of the in- 
sane with paupers, which “hindered the 
public from estimating aright their 
claims to sympathy and remedial treat- 
ment.” 


The Public Charities Association of 
Pennsylvania has formulated a program 
and is asking certain definite steps of 
the legislature in its present session. 

First of these is such an amendment 
to existing laws as will (1) commit 
Pennsylvania immediately to the prin- 
ciple of state care for all the dependent 
insane; and (2) provide a method for 
the gradual realization of this principle 
within the shortest feasible period of 
years. ; 

Second, the legislature will be asked 
to authorize the governor to appoint 
boards of managers for two new state 
hospitals for the insane—one in the 
southeastern, and the other in the south-’ 
western section of Pennsylvania. 

The plan is, that each board be given 
power of selection and appointment, 
with the governor’s approval, of a sup- 
erintendent for its hospital; and that 
with the aid of these superintendents, 
each board shall select a site for its own 
institution. The purchase of these sites 
is provided for by appropriations. 

Pennsylvania has every reason to take 
the lead in humane progress toward com- 
plete and adequate care of her insane. 
The first asylum for the insane in the 
United States was built. within her 
borders in 1752; and a group of her 
citizens, in 1813, were the first to call 
the attention of Americans to the new 
science of care and treatment developing 
abroad. 

The existing shortcomings are not due 
fundamentally to a lack of ideals or to - 
inefficiency in the management of in- 
stitutions. Superintendents and man- 
agers alike usually recognize the defi- 
ciencies of the present system, and“would 
gladly improve conditions were adequate 
funds available, uniform standards pre- 
scribed, and state-wide support given to 
them in their endeavors. The honor of 
the state requires that the present legis- 
lature provide these essential instru- 
ments to secure humanity and efficiency 
of treatment. 


LTHOUGH many states, under 
the influence of waves of popu- 
lar interest, have done for 
their insane in a year what it 

would have taken ten years to accom- 
plish at the usual rate of progress, it 
has remained for South Carolina, dur- 
ing a single session of the General As- 
sembly lasting only forty days, to take 
steps which will transform the care of 
the insane from the standards of 1860 
to those of the present time. 

Intermediate steps which have been 
taken painfully, one at a time, in other 
states during the last fifty years, are to 
be omitted altogether in the work which 
South Carolina has authorized, and the 
transition will be made so quickly and 
so completely that patients who entered 
an obsolete asylum a few months ago, 
may, within the same _ walls, receive 
treatment in a modern state hospital for 
the insane before the end of the pres- 
ent year. 

As a result of several causes which 
are not important in this connection and 
which are not in any way peculiar to 
South Carolina, progress in that state 
‘did not include the public institution in 
which the insane are cared for. Al- 
though the care of the insane in the state 
remained stationary, the citizens of 
South Carolina, however, shared fully 
in the general enlightenment which has 
advanced the care of the sick and, in 
1909, the General Assembly was in- 
duced to pass an act providing for a 
committee to investigate the past and 
present affairs of the state hospital at 
Columbia and to make such recommenda- 
tions for the welfare of the patients as 
their findings justified. 

The report of this committee, which 
was published in 1910, shows that its 
members undertook their task with zeal 
and intelligence. They made a study of 
the administration and the financial af- 
fairs of the hospital; they examined 
carefully its physical features and, as 
far as they were able to do so without ex- 
pert guidance, they observed the person- 
al care and treatment which the pa- 
tients received. They visited hospitals 
for the insane in North Carolina, New 
York, Maryland, and Ohio, and thus se- 
cured a background against which ob- 
servations made in their own state stood 
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The advance made by Gov- 
ernor Manning and the 
Legislature of South 
Carolina 


Thomas W. Salmon, M.D. 


MepicaLt Director NATIONAL 
CoMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HyGiENE 


BACK TO THE MIDDLE AGES 


Photographs from the report in 
1910 of the legislative committee ap- 
pointed to investigate the South Caro- 
lina State Hospital for the Insane. 
Conditions remained as bad or worse 
until 1915. 

Center: Method of treating vio- 
lent patient. The locked door was 
opened and a flashlight taken of the 
room just as it was found—the pa- 
tient with torn clothing, a heap of 
straw to sleep on, a tin dish to eat 
from. Other patients were found in 
this ward in as bad or worse condi- 
tion. 

Left, above, old-style furnace which 
asphyxiated two women in 1909. 

At right, toilet and bath used by 
129 patients. 


out in bold relief. 

The report of this committee revealed 
conditions which are almost beyond be- 
lief. A few of the illustrations included 
in the report are reproduced here. Old, 
dilapidated, insanitary buildings were 
found, into which the patients were 
crowded without regard to proper classi- 
fication, air space, floor space, or condi- 
tions of safety or comfort. The com- 
mittee summarized its findings by the 
statement that the institution was unfit 
to be used even as a place of detention. 

The recommendations of this commit- 
tee included the expenditure of an in- 
creased amount for maintenance, the 
sale of the present hospital and site, and 
the erection of two other buildings, the 
issuance of bonds to provide the funds 
required for these new hospitals, and 
certain changes in the system of admin- 
istration and care. They were published 
in the newspapers, and in the annual re- 
port of the institution to the General 
Assembly. The superintendent urged, as 
he had done long before the creation of 
this committee, that the appalling condi- 
tions be remedied; but in the turmoil of 
party strife his recommendations were 
unheeded. One of the last acts of Gov- 
ernor Blease was to remove him from 
office. 

Thus, as far as any practical results of 
this committee’s report were concerned, 
the matter rested just about where the 
committee had left it until, Governor 
Richard I. Manning took office on Janu- 
ary 19, 1915. 

Even before Governor Manning was 
inaugurated, he planned the most ef- 
fective means for dealing with a situa- 
tion which deeply involyed the hon- 
or of his state. He realized that an ac- 
curate diagnosis must precede treat- 
ment, and that both diagnosis and treat- 
ment were the work of an _ expert. 
Through the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, which had been follow- 
ing the situation in the hope of being of 
service, it was possible to secure the 
services of Dr. Arthur P. Herring, sec- 
retary of the Maryland State Lunacy 
Commission to make a careful study of 
the situation. Dr. Herring not only pos- 
sesses a sound knowledge of. psychiatry 
and of the administration of institutions 
for the insane, but, in taking the insane of 
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Maryland out of the county asylums and 
almshouses and providing for them in 
state hospitals, he had acquired just the 
kind of experience and resourcefulness 
demanded for the task of finding a prac- 
tical way out in South Carolina. 

On the day that Governor Manning 
took office, Dr. Herring commenced work 
and within a month his report had been 
transmitted to the General Assembly in 
a special message. It is impossible to 
give here a detailed account of Dr. 
Herring’s findings; but in order to make 
clear the heroic task which the state has 
assumed in its determination to provide 
modern hospital treatment for its insane, 
it seems worth while to summarize them. 

Some of the fundamental requirements 
which must be provided for the care of 
any sick persons, whether they are in 


cians to look after nearly 1,700 patients 
in addition to other onerous clinical 
duties, only two of whom devote all their 
time to the work, is not only a physical 
impossibility, but is evidently so unjust 
and absurd, both to the patients and to 
the physicians, that it needs no argu- 
ment. A pathologist and a 
dentist spend a part of each day at the 
hospital. 

4. The receiving wards for the white 
men and the white women are not 
equipped for the proper examination and 
treatment of the patients. 

5. There can be no satisfactory classi- 
fication of the patients under present 
conditions [of] overcrowding and lack 
of attendants. 

6. The system of clinical records is 
not uniform, some departments using a 
book, while others use a history sheet. 
A great deal of the clerical work must 


FORMS OF RESTRAINT 


Reading from left to right: Camisole, mits and wristers, wristers, muffs and 
wristers. ‘Ihe legislative committee of 1910 found over a hundred men and women 
(or 7 per cent) regularly in restraint of this kind. Modern hospitals use less 


than 1 per cent of such restrictions. 


an institution for the insane or in one 
for any other purpose, are: safe and 
sanitary housing, good food and suffi- 
cient attendance to insure the perform- 
ance of the ordinary services which the 
disability of the sick makes them un- 
able to perform for themselves, 

Not even these requirements were met 
by the facilities of the Columbia insti- 
tution. The buildings were veritable 
fire-traps, the danger from which was 
immeasurably increased by the use of 
over eighty separate stoves and fur- 
nices. Toilet and bathing facilities 
were inadequate; the food was poor and 
wastefully served; the attendants were 
insufficiently trained, and too few in 
number. 

The lack of provision for special care 
is reported by Dr, Herring as follows, 
the figures referring to his table of 
standards [page 12]: 

Ze oh, MOE Rex DCCL 


four physi- 


be done by the doctors. 

7. A laboratory has been recently 
established in the main building where 
a limited amount of satisfactory work 
can be performed. There is, however, 
sufficient work in a hospital of this size 
to require the services of an experi- 
enced pathologist. 

8. There is no provision for any form 
of ‘special treatment. 

9. There is a dentist in regular at- 
tendance, but no regular visiting consult- 
ing staff. A small operating room, 
equipped in the hospital ward of the 
women’s department, is neat, clean’ and 
apparently satisfactory for present needs. 

10. The superintendent of nurses is 
a graduate nurse and well-equipped for 
her duties of general nursing. Un- 
fortunately she has had no previous ex- 
perience in a hospital for the insane. 
The male nurses are not required to 
take the training nor do they wear any 
distinctive uniform. 

12, 13. The most distressing phase 
of life in this institution is the utter 


lack of work and play for the patients, 
under supervision of a teacher. Week- 
ly dances are given in winter and moving 
picture shows during the summer. 
Diversional occupation is unknown. 

14. During the past year, 224 patients 
were discharged as improved, 109 as 
unimproved, while 560 died. There is 
no after-care or placing-out system. 

15, 16. There is no special provision 
for tuberculous or pellagrous insane. 

The report of Dr. Herring differs 
from that of the legislative committee 
of 1909 chiefly in that fact that his ob- 
servations are those of a trained ob- 
server who is. fully familiar with all 
phases of the care of the insane and 
can compare the conditions observed 
directly with those which he knows are 
required. His report was termed a “dis- 
passionate review” by the Columbia 
State, but it carried such conviction with 
it that, under the leadership of Governor 
Manning, the General Assembly adopted 
the broad constructive recommendations 
of Dr. Herring for administrative re- 
form and, without a dissenting vote, au- 
thorized the sum required ($600,000) 
to reconstruct the buildings of the in- 
stitutions in accordance with the plans 
presented by Dr. Herring. These recom- 
mendations provide for a method of ap- 
pointment of the superintendent and in- 
ternal administration of the hospital, 
which will safeguard them against politi- 
cal influence; a commitment law which 
will open the doors of the hospital for 
those who need treatment, and know 
that they need it, without the necessity 
of court procedures; a separate institu- 
tion for the Negro insane, the mentally 
defective, the tuberculous, and the pellag- 
rous; the reconstruction of the build- 


-ings of Columbia and the provision of 


a reception hospital on the grounds of 
the existing institution, where recently 
admitted patients can be treated in ac- 
cordance with the best methods known. 

The General Assembly is committed 
to the support of this kind of an insti- 
tution. This means more physicians, a 
training school for nurses, better at- 
tendants, better equipment, and a higher 
maintenance cost; but South Carolina 
will cheerfully pay the price. 

It was Dr. Herring’s privilege to 
bring the care of the insane in 1860 
and the care of the insane in 1915 face 
to face before a legislature intelligent 
enough to see the contrast and big- 
hearted enough to provide that those 
sons and daughters of their state who 
may, in the future, suffer the dreadful 
misfortune of mental disease, shall not 
have added the misery and despair of 
the madhouse. 

Governor and legislature can do in 
any state what Governor Manning and 
the members of the General Assembly 
have done in South Carolina, if they 
have just one effective tool to use—a 
clear, impartial inquiry into the actual 
living facts made by a man who really 
knows. 


Some Social Problems of Public 
Outdoor Relief 


ELIEF of the poor, originally a 

R function of the church, is now 

almost everywhere in larger or 

smaller measure a function of 
government. 

In the United States this is a county 
function, administered through the coun- 
ty commissioners, except as the state 
has taken over certain phases of the 
problem through state institutions. 

In some large cities, where private 
charities are strong and well-organized, 
the public outdoor relief—that is, re- 
lief outside of institution doors in the 
homes of the people—has been abolished. 
In most cities, relief given by the coun- 
ty is carried on side by side with much 
privately administered relief. But in the 
outlying districts, the county commis- 
sioners are the-chief and practically only 
source of poor relief. 

The principle upon which relief is giv- 
en from public funds is probably pri- 
marily the duty of government to pre- 
serve life and order. It must be pro- 
vided that no one shall die or be driven 
to violence for lack of the necessities 
of life. But another reason of broader 
humanity and justice also comes in— 
the thought that serious preventable suf- 
fering must not be permitted and that 
the burden of relieving it should not 
rest upon the shoulders of a generous 
few, but be equally distributed upon the 
whole community. 

And more recent thought adds yet an- 
other consideration of social justice: 
that when so many of the causes of 
poverty are social rather than individual, 
organized society as a whole should bear 
the cost. 
ample and satisfying reasons why pov- 
erty should be relieved from public 
funds. 

But the question arises, how does it 
actually work? What results are fin- 
ally attained by public relief in the 
homes of the poor? The experience 
of England under the old poor law 
prior to 1834, stands as a warning to all 
time. It was a recognized principle 
that when a person could not earn 


enough to support his family he should — 


‘be helped to further necessities from 
the public fund. Employers thereupon 
proceeded to pay their workmen a pit- 
tance and let taxation do the rest. Chari- 
table relief became a recognized part 
of the industrial system, and the de- 
moralization of labor was complete— 
the laborer turned to charity without 
shame. 


There would thus seem to be 
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On the other hand, the poor rates 
rose until they almost devoured the prop- 
erty of the land owners. 

In the United States that experience 
of England has been somewhat taken 
to heart and little public relief has been 
given to the families of able-bodied men. 
Yet, except under the most harsh and 
repressive administration, public relief 
tends ever to increase. The recipient 
tends to become more and more depend- 
ent upon it and insolent in his demands. 
As has been well said, “With easy aid 
you can have just as many paupers as 
you choose to pay for.” 

The founders of the charity organiza- 
tion movement, about 1878, were deep- 
ly impressed with the feeling expressed 
by the Scottish clergyman, Thomas 
Chalmers, that all material relief was 
an evil, and public relief an unmiti- 
gated evil. Certain it is, that any large 
fund set aside for relief swiftly and in- 
evitably draws applicants for its benefits. 
every well-advertised campaign for 
funds for any private relief society 
draws in its train a heavily increased 
demand upon that fund. 

And if this is true with a known pri- 
vate fund, it is far more true of a pub- 
lic fund. The public fund is to the popu- 
lar imagination inexhaustible. More- 
over, since this fund is set aside from 
taxation for the aid of citizens in dis- 
tress, every citizen may turn to it in 
time of need as to a right. Now it 
may be his right. But it is certainly 
the destruction of his foresight and his 
independence when he assumes that it 
is his right and is waiting ready for him 
at every crisis. 

The effect also upon the friends and 
relatives of the needy person and upon 
the whole community may be equally 
disastrous. 

There is in every community a large 
and unmeasurable “invisible relief fund,” 
as it has been called, provided by the 
friends and relatives of the unfortunate. 
Do we not all of us, when through fol- 
ly or necessity we exceed our incomes, 
turn first to our own fanuly and friends? 
But if a brother can say to his brother 
in distress, “Behold, I have already paid 
taxes to meet just such needs as yours; 
go now and claim your portion of it,” 
then even as the public fund increases, 
does that invisible fund tend to dimin- 
ish, and with it that saving sense of 
mutual responsibility. And so we may 
have the strange experience that the ne- 
cessities of the poor actually increase 


even as the apparent funds for their re- 
lief increase. It is also true that relief 
thus received from artificial sources is 
more demoralizing to the recipient than 
the same amount of relief from the 
natural sources of kinship and common 
interest. 

A consideration of these facts has for 
a number of years made thoughtful 
friends of the poor deeply distrust public 
outdoor relief, and believe that even 
when conscientiously administered it 
tends to increase the evil it seeks to alle- 
viate. Accordingly, a considerable num- 
ber of cities have abolished public out- 
door relief altogether—Brooklyn, New 


York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, San 
Francisco, Washington, and others. 
This movement is still going on. But 


side by side with it has sprung up sud- 
denly another movement to the opposite 
extreme, demanding larger and larger 
public relief for more and more people. 
It is claimed, and justly, I believe, that 
private philanthropy has proved unequal 
to the burden. But the spirit that ani- 
mates the demand is not simply that. It 
is a change in the whole attitude toward 
the functions and duties of government. 

It is increasingly felt that the welfare 
of the individual is the concern of gov- 
ernment. Demand is made upon the gov- 
ernment, not only to create right general 
conditions within which it may be hoped 
that all people can prosper, but to deal 
specifically with those individuals who 
are unable to adjust themselves. We see 
this idea strongly developing in the 
movements for probation, for special 
education, for various kinds of medical 
care. The conviction earlier mentioned 
is gaining ground that the causes of 
poverty are so largely social that or- 
ganized society as a whole must grapple 
with the problem and must pay the price 
for the care of those individuals now 
suffering. 

And so we find group after group 
being added with startling rapidity to 
those already dependent upon public 
funds. We hear of old-age pensions, 
mothers’ pensions, pensions for the 
blind, free lunches for school children, 
special allowances to withdraw working 
mothers from industry before child-birth 
—and I know not what other special 
benefits. One stands almost aghast be- 
fore those demands, especially in view of 
the history of public outdoor relief al- 
ready cited. 

Must one then join the ranks of the 
reactionaries and try to stem the tide? 
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In the first place, I am convinced that 
that can not be done, that something has 
started that can not be stopped, though 
it may perhaps be directed. 

But in the second place, I am myself 
convinced that something new has really 
come which modifies past experience and 
gives ground for new hope that these 
things can be done with good and not 
evil, effect. That new thing is the spirit 
and the method of personal social ser- 
vice which seeks to deal helpfully and 
constructively, case by case, with the 
needy individual. 

Under the old method of public poor 
relief—and unfortunately, still the al- 
most universal method of county com- 
missioners—there was merely a dole of 
material relief, coal or groceries or rent, 
when the family seemed sufficiently 
destitute. There was no attempt made 
to seek out the cause of the trouble and 
change it—no effort to see that the per- 
son had medical aid, or more suitable 
employment, or personal instruction, or 
legal help to escape a loan shark, or dis- 
cipline, or whatever the case required. 
There might be an attempt to compel 
legally responsible relatives to assume 
their obligation of support, but there was 
no attempt to secure the sympathetic help 
and counsel of friend or church or rela- 
tive. In short, there was no attempt to 
understand the individual and lift him 
out of his condition. 

That sort of personal service to the 
poor is the special contribution that 
has been made by charity organiza- 
tion societies. Many people feel that 
such individual treatment can not 
be hoped for in relief work under public 
administration. It is, however, now 
being given and the necessity for it rec- 
ognized in other departments of public 
administration that deal with people out 
of proper adjustment—by probation 
officers, by school attendance officers, by 
health department nurses. Is it not 
equally possible in relief work? 

The burden of this paper is that only 
in constructive, individual, case-by-case 
treatment lie the hope and safety of pub- 
lic outdoor relief. Public relief we have, 
and are going to have for a long time to 
come, and with wondrous and dangerous 
and expensive ramifications. Unless 
there is careful effort with each in- 
dividual to change his condition, it be- 
comes a mere blindly administered 
opiate, to which its users become ad- 
dicted and their last estate is worse than 
the first, while the taxpayers pay the bill. 
With personal service to each individual 
case, wonderful and far-reaching possi- 
bilities of good open before us. 

Let me give one example of what I 
mean by individual case work. A family 
was reported to a charitable society as 
destitute—frail mother, four very small 
children, father out of work and gen- 
erally worthless. A visit found the 
family in a wretched dark, rear basement 
tenement, cold and hungry, everything 


about as bad as possible, all accounts of 
the man about as bad as possible. He 
wouldn’t work when he could; he abused 
and neglected his family. He had already 
been brought into court for non-support, 
but it seemed to have done no good. 

Now the man had two brothers. The 
wife said it was no use to see them, for 
they were poor themselves and already 
worn out and disgusted, and unwilling to 
do anything more. But the visitor went 
to see them, and found them as described. 
They had helped all they could, they had 
labored over their brother and found him 
jobs, but they had come to the end of 
their resources, and they could not, they 
would not do anything more. 

But through the discussion, the visitor, 
eager for some clew to explain and help 
the situation, caught the note of exas- 
perated, humiliated perplexity. They 
could not understand how their brother 
could behave so. He did not use to act 
that way. This raised the question how 
he used to act, and when and why he 
seemed to change. A visit to the church 
of which he was a member brought the 
same idea. They had labored with him 
until they had lost all patience. But he 
seemed a decent man when they first 
knew him. 

And so, by a persevering investigation 
that sought to understand the trouble, 
the visitor became convinced that some- 
thing had happened to that man and 
perhaps he was not quite himself. Next 
the services of an alienist were secured. 
But then to get the man to the doctor. 
He never could be found. He refused to 
meet appointments. Finally, one morn- 
ing the visitor got to his house before he 
could finish breakfast, and somehow with 
the help of the wife persuaded him that 
he needed’ to see a doctor, and stayed 
cheerfully by until she got him there. 
The doctor pronounced him insane and 
persuaded him to go as a voluntary pa- 
tient to the State Insane Asylum. 

Then the whole atmosphere changed. 
The visitor returned to tell the brothers, 
who became all sympathy. She went 
with the man to arrange about the legal 
papers. The church friend was seen and 
agreed to take the journey with the man 
to see him safely into the asylum. Then 
the brothers and the society conferred 
about the family, seeking plans for liv- 
ing, for work, for care of the children. 
The eager efforts of one of the brothers 
were first successful. He found a well- 
located place where the wife could earn 
an excellent heated apartment by doing 
the janitress work. The society was able 
to give her some other opportunities for 
incidental work, and the brothers pro- 
vided the rest. 

Now the material relief given by the 
society in this case was almost neg- 
ligible, perhaps one-half a ton of coal 
and a couple of grocery orders. I do not 
remember exactly; probably $6 would 
cover it. The cost of the service must 
have been at least thfee times as much. 


But $6 would have fed and warmed their 
bodies for a few days and then left them 
as cold and hungry as before, the situa- 
tion growing daily more desperate, the 
continued need of coal and groceries 
daily greater. The $18 worth of service 
made them independent of further 
charity, gave to a man still young, and 
with a very young family, the chance for 
mental and physical and moral regenera- 
tion, restored broken family ties, and 
surrounded those helpless, distracted 
people with all the resourcefulness and 
affection and financial ability of their 
entire natural connection. 

It is only work of that sort and spirit 
that can safeguard a public relief fund, 
and save from worse demoralization the 
people who must appeal for relief. I 
believe that this is peculiarly true of 
those newly developing forms of relief 
like the mothers’ pensions, which deliber- 
ately aim to remove the stigma of depen- 
dency from the recipients. 

A year’s experience in administration 
of mothers’ pensions has seemed to me to 
show two things: first, that great num- 
bers of people who would not apply for 
ordinary relief and never should apply 
for relief at all, do apply for the pension; 
second, that the very fact that it is 
easier to apply for the pension than for 
other relief and seems more dignified 
to do so does bring applications from 
mothers who should have been receiving 
help but who are still bravely struggling 
to perform the unnatural and impossible 
task of being both father and mother, 
but at a cost to themselves and their 
children heavier than the state can safe- 
ly permit. 

It seems to me that the existence of a 
special public fund recognizing just that 
type of need does make possible a far- 
reaching preventive protective work that 
can only so be done. Therefore, I be- 
lieve in public pensions for destitute 
widowed mothers. But it will take very 
careful case-by-case work both to meet 
the excessive demand upon such fund 
and to see that the money when ex- 
pended is really effective in giving to the 
children such home and care as the 
state should properly maintain. 

A warning is now being persistently 
sounded through the country that these 
extensions of the relief functions of gov- 
ernment will only serve to delay efforts 
to remove the need for relief—such as 
insurance measures and health and in- 
dustrial-accidents legislation. True, if 
there is merely a pouring out of relief 
to quiet the pain of need. But again 1 
say that good case-work is the only sal- 
vation—case-work that can give a broad 
knowledge of facts and a possibility of 
true interpretation. 

At a national conference of charities 
in 1910, Sherman C. Kingsley read a 
paper on “Industrial Accidents and Who 
Bears the Cost.” It was a statement of 
facts drawn from the records of certain 
charity organization societies. It seemed 
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to me that every person who heard those 
figures of family after family broken 
and cast upon charity must henceforth 
be bound to work for legislation to pre- 
vent such accidents and to place back 
upon the industry the cost. 

Ii the cost of pensioning widowed 
mothers stands clearly out, with the facts 
accurately known and thoughtfully in- 
terpreted, it reasonably ought to lead 
taxpayers to that same exclamation with 
which Mrs. Florence Kelley electrified a 
conference considering widows’ needs— 
“But why have widows?” 

Why, indeed, spend thousands in relief 
if the causes of the need are carefully 
analyzed and shown to be preventable? 
The day of the budget exhibit is at hand! 
A relief office, public or private, is the 
great social laboratory into which come 
for study all the ills of the present social 
system. If the work can be well enough 
done, the facts carefully enough gathered 
and interpreted, public responsibility for 
the work and the cost ought to be a 
powerful force, not to delay but to 
hasten needed community action. 

But this sort of constructive case-by- 
case work, which I have set forth as the 
only means of saving the good and 
averting the evil of public relief, is an 
almost new adventure in public poor 
relief. The officials are not yet equipped 
to do it. It seems an expensive method. 
There are still many people who would 
cry out regarding such cases as the one 
cited, “It took $3 to give $1 away !”—for- 
getting that the $3 service was the real 


charity that saved the situation and the 
$1 groceries were an incidental expense 
along the way. 

If such work is to be done at all by the 
public office it can be done only as the 
generous public-spirited citizens make it 
possible, by holding up the ideal, by mak- 
ing an effective demand for such work, 
and by giving personal service to further 
it. No relief agency that undertakes to 
vanquish the ills that beset any family 
can accomplish much if it attempts like 
Mowgli to “hunt in the jungle alone.” 
The difficulties are too many, the paths 
too intricate. 

Least of all is any public department 
as yet prepared to care single-handed for 
any family in distress. It needs the help 
of benevolent individuals to do friendly 
visiting and endless errands of mercy, to 
serve on advisory committees. It needs 
the help of benevolent organizations to 
give all manner of specialized service, 
nursing the sick, caring for children, in- 
structing ignorant mothers, advising on 
troublous legal matters. It needs help at 
innumerable points where its own 
means of service is lacking, in money, 
institutions, workers, and wisdom. And 
it is only by such co-operation of the best 
people that the work of any public relief 
office can be kept steady and permanent; 
else it may be thrown off into space by 
the next turn of the political wheel. 

The social problems of a public out- 
door relief department are only the pro- 
blems of any agency that has to deal 
with needy persons—thorough investiga- 
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tion that seeks to discover the real needs 
and resources, co-operation with al) 
helpful forces, individual or organize4, 
and patient, persistent, thoughtful treat- 
ment. 

When these same problems come 
under public administration, they become 
more intense and difficult, and the conse- 
quences of failure more disastrous and 
far-reaching. I believe, however, that 
they must and can be met. 

In closing, let me reiterate my thesis— 
that all public outdoor relief is dan- 
gerous, and peculiarly those new forms 
which make application easy and seek to 
remove all stigma of dependency; that, 
nevertheless, public outdoor relief we 
have and will long continue to have; that 
public outdoor relief is necessary and a 
matter of social justice, and that through 
its various forms there may be the finest 


and most wide-spread prevention of 
wrong and suffering; that further- 
more the dangers can be averted 


and the good secured only by the 
most thorough and constructive deal- 
ing with case by case; that even so 
it can only be kept within bounds as the 
results of such work are carefully 
studied and made a basis of effort to 
change the social and industrial con- 
ditions which contributed to the need; 
and, finally, that all this can be accom- 
plished only as the best thought and 
efforts of public spirited individuals and 
social agencies are brought to bear on 
the problem together to make the work 
sane and effective and lasting. 


THE OLD COMMANDMENTS 


Estuer Morton SmirH 


E searce dare think, we scarce know what to pray, 

The horror of this blood-lust in the world 
Sickens the heart, as day still follows day 
And war’s fierce lightnings ruthlessly are hurled. 


‘The heritage come down to us of old, 
Tested by suffering and stress and years, 

The faith our fathers gave us—will it hold 
Before this agony of blood and tears? 


Is he omnipotent, the God of Peace, 
Yet suffers carnage that appals the soul, 

Speaks not the word, bids not the slaughter cease, 
While tens of thousands pay the daily toll? 


Still stand the old commandments of the Lord, 


Brothers, of all the nations of the earth, 
And brothers, still, though only met to slay, 
Have we upheld the land that gave us birth, 
And bid her seek the high and God-like wavy : 


Quickened her righteousness and love of trutl: 
Striven in her strife for kingly self-control, 
Helped her to guide the glory of her youth, 
Out of the sins that blast a nation’s sou]? 


‘‘Thou shalt not covet,’’ and ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’ 
Yet all too swiftly, turn we to the sword, 
And all too fiercely covet, where we will. 


Father and God, of nations and of men, 
Against thy laws we’ve sinned and madly striven; 


Through blood and battle, bring us back again, 
Back to the old commandments thou hast given. 


KARL LIEBKNECHT 


ARL Liebknecht, whose solitary ‘‘No,’’ last Decem- 
ber, rang round the world; an appreciation by William 
English Walling, author of The Larger Aspects of Socialism, 
In March he again raised his 


Progressivism and After, etc. 


voice in protest, and the Copenhagen Politiken asserts he has 
been placed under military surveillance. He is not to write or 
attend public meetings, excepting the Reichstag and Landtag. 


ARL Liebknecht gained the at- 
tention of the whole civilized 
world by his courageous “No” 
in the Reichstag on December 

2, when the Kaiser for a second time de- 
manded popular support in financing the 
war. 

Liebknecht was not all together alone, 
as is sometimes supposed. With the tacit 
consent of the majority of the 112 social- 
ist members, fourteen other Socialists 
were intentionally absent from the ses- 
sion. How many were in complete 
agreement with Liebknecht as to the 
war, cannot be stated; for the most 
courageous part of Liebknecht’s action 
was not his opposition to the govern- 
ment but his violation of socialist party 
discipline, an act in which the other 
fourteen were unwilling to follow him. 
Nor must Liebknecht be taken as 
an innovator in the socialist party. On 
the contrary, he represents the tradi- 
tional internationalism and _ revolution- 
ary anti-militarism which dominated it 
for fifty years and began to break up 
only one year before the present war. 
His principles and policies are identical 
with those of his famous father, Wil- 
helm Liebknecht, who as long as he lived 
shared with Bebel the political leader- 
ship of the party. So when the socialist 
Reichstag group condemned him for his 
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TWO 


GERMANS 


AR has riven the great working class 

party in Germany. How its members 

have responded to the appeal of the father- 

land on the one hand, and to internationalism 

and peace on the other, is personified in the 

stand taken by two Socialist leaders, fellow- 
members of the Reichstag. 


I 


Karl Liebknecht 
By William English Walling 


action on December 2, he defended him- 
self as follows: 


“IT voted against the war credits be- 
cause according to my conviction they 
were sharply opposed not only to the 
interest of the proletariat, but to the 
program of the party and the resolutions 
of the international socialist congresses, 
and because the socialist Reichstag 
group has no right to demand a viola- 
tion of the program and of party resolu- 
tions.’ 

In passing, it must be noted that ap- 
proximately one-third of the executive 
committee of the Reichstag group re- 
fused to vote in favor of the resolution 
condemning Liebknecht for his violation 
of party discipline. The fact that such 
a violation is not altogether unheard 
of in the party, indicates that approxim- 
ately one-third is ready to go to very 
great lengths to support Liebknecht. 

In trying to suppress Liebknecht, the 
socialist party’ machine will doubtless 
meet the same difficulties as has the 
German government, which has been 


LUDWIG FRANK 


UDWIG Frank, who died at the front; an appreciation 

by Gerhart von Schulze-Gaevernitz, professor of eco- 
nomics, University of Freiburg, member of the Reichstag 
from Freiburg, who himself went to the front as a volunteer, 
translated from the Frankfurter Zeitung, by Edward A. Rume- 
ly of the Interlaken School, La Porte, Ind. 


persecuting him ior years. Liebknecht 
iS a conservative radical; a brilliant, but 
extremely systematic and cautious law- 
yer, with a large practice among the 
people, and the highest reputation with 
friends and enemies alike. The govern- 
ment has persecuted him because he has 
been the most formidable leader and or- 
ganizer of the anti-militarist movement; 
but it has only been able to imprison 
him once, and then only by the most ex- 
traordinary stretching even of the ex- 
tremely severe German law. 

Liebknecht’s position must be present- 
ed systematically, to be understood in its 
full importance. 

First of all, he is simply carrying on 
the work of his father, and of the social- 
ist party of a few years ago which was 
entirely of his father’s opinion. Wil- 
helm Liebknecht was an internationalist 
opposed to all compromise. He was not 
a labor unionist like Bebel, interested 
primarily in labor legislation and with 
views circumscribed in very large teas- 
ure by the horizon of: his own country. 
In the war of 1870, for example, Lieb- 
knecht wished, like his son today, to 
vote against the war loan, but because 
of Bebel’s objections, they finally de- 
cided to abstain from voting at all. 

ver since his early youth Liebknecht 
has “specialized” on anti-militarism. He 
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has made a study, of militarism and the 
means to combat it, and he has become 
a master of the practical methods nec- 
essary for such work in semi-absolute 
Germany and absolute Prussia. His an- 
ti-militarism has been carried on largely 
through the organization of German 
youth for the purposes of general cul- 
ture. Anti-militarism could not be 
directly taught; but it was soon dis- 
covered that all teaching on a higher 
plane led naturally in that direction, and 
the socialist leaders of these educational 
organizations did not neglect their op- 
portunities. They are accordingly the 
subject of ceaseless, petty persecutions 
by the government, often of the most 
incredibly outrageous character. 

Having led in this difficult and dan- 
gerous work for twenty years, Karl 
Liebknecht is the ideal of the majority 
of the younger German Socialists. If a 
vote were taken there would be little 
question that he would get at least half 
of the suffrages of socialists under mid- 
dle age, though it is possible that his 
brilliant opponent, Frank, who was killed 
while a volunteer in the present war, 
might have divided the vote evenly with 
him. 

IEBKNECHT first came before the 
world at the time of his prosecu- 
tion for the publication of his pamphlet, 
Anti-Militarismus. It need not be said 
that Liebknecht by no means endorses the 
insurrectionary militarism of Gustave 
Hervé. He believes the general strike 
at the beginning of a war to be al- 
together the most costly and least prom- 
ising method of fighting militarism. 
There was nothing seditious in the 
pamphlet. But Liebknecht went just as 
far as the German law allows. He was 
logical, vigorous, and bitter. There can 
be no question that the real reason why 
he was forced to spend a year as a 
political prisoner was not because of any 
real or technical violation of the law, 
but because of the successful manner in 
which he had exposed the bloodthirsty 
intentions of the ruling classes to use 
the army to repress any republican or 
democratic movement. He quoted from 
the memoirs of some German of high 
position, a conversation between Bis- 
_ marck and the present Kaiser, approxim- 
ately as follows: The Kaiser had said 
that he intended to make no momentary 
concessions to democracy as his grand- 
father had made in 1848. Bismarck an- 
swered that if he did make any such 
concessions, it would be necessary to 
wade up to his knees in blood to put 
‘the popular movement down again. 
These are the opening sentences of the 
Liebknecht pamphlet. 

The reader will want to know why 
the younger Liebknecht has “special- 
ized” in anti-militarism. Is it because 
the world is his country and he is more 
interested in all nations than in any one? 
Undoubtedly Liebknecht is a genuine 
and ardent internationalist, but it may 


be questioned if this is the bottom of his 
thought. In fighting against militarism, 
Liebknecht is also fighting in the most 
effective way monarchy, nobility, bu- 
reaucracy, clericalism, landlordism—in 
a word, the whole social system of Ger- 
many. 

Even in his method of fighting war, 
Liebknecht is but applying one of the 
traditional principles of the German So- 
cialists. In the party press and party 
congresses it has been stated on count- 
less occasions that the struggle of the 
German people against the highly ef- 
ficient and agressive despotism that op- 
presses them is hopeless unless help is 
secured from without. It has been free- 
ly stated publicly, and still more fre- 
quently in private, that the best hope lay 
in the probability that as socialism grew 
more and more powerful, the govern- 
ment would become desperate and would 
hurl Germany into war, which—pro- 
vided the government were not victori- 
ous—would result in revolution. 

This threat was made by Bebel at the 
International Socialist Congress of 
Stuttgart, in 1907, and was unanimously 
adopted as the position of the whole of 
the international movement at the special 
International Congress held at Basel in 
1912, to prevent the spread of the Balkan 
war into a general European conflagra- 
tion. 

I shall indicate only the leading points 
of Liebknecht’s celebrated declaration 
on December 2. He declared that Ger- 
many for many years has been “the ac- 
complice of Czarism and the model of 
political backwardness”; that the war 
was in no sense a war of defense, but 
was “mutually fostered by German and 
Austrian war parties in the darkness of 
semi-absolutism and secret diplomacy in 
order to steal a march on the adversary.” 

It might appear, then, that Liebknecht 
takes the position of the Socialists of 
France and Belgium—that this is a war 
against German militarism. But this is 
not the case, for he specifically repudi- 
ates that view in his declaration and at- 
tributes the war on both sides to the de- 


‘sire of capitalists of all great nations 


for new markets and fields of invest- 
ment. Moreover Liebknecht favors im- 
mediate peace, which would undoubted- 
ly mean a return to the status quo that 
existed before the war, another point on 
which the Socialists of France and Bel- 
gium would refuse to agree with him. 


O what then is due the extraordinary 

importance of the Liebknecht posi- 
tion? It is due, not to his conclusions, 
which are forced upon him by circum- 
stances in which even the revolutionary 
Socialists of Germany find themselves, 
but to the extremely radical character of 
his opposition to his government. He is 
for immediate peace, but he is ready to 
aid in the process of forcing the Ger- 
man government to make that peace. 
This can only mean that he is fully 
prepared that his government should re- 


ceive a moral defeat—though, of course, 
he does not want it to be so overwhel- 
ming as seriously to injure the German 
people. 

It is also beyond question that he 
shares a view, privately expressed by 
many German Socialists that it is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of the Ger- 
man people, that Germany should win 
against Russia, but lose against Eng- 
land and France. German leaders even 
better known that Liebknecht have ex- 
pressed this hope, and I am able to guar- 
antee the truth of this report on the 
most absolute authority—though, natur- 
ally, I am unable to mention the names 
or to say definitely whether this is also 
Liebknecht’s view. 


| !EBKNECHT’S tremendous “No” 
in the Reichstag has gained the 
most currency abroad, but his work in the 
Prussian Landtag has perhaps had even 
more influence in Germany. In the ses- 
sion of October 22, 1914, he was able to 
carry only half of the 10 members with 
him in his demonstrative protest against 
the government; but in the Landtag 
meeting of February 9, the ten socialist 
members were unanimous in declaring: 
“We know that this war is not desired by 
the people in any of the countries par- 
ticipating in it.” And when the conserv- 
ative leader said something about the 
unanimity of the German people, Lieb- 
knecht shouted that he had no right to 
speak in the name of the people, and the 
Landtag almost broke into a riot. 

In the session of the Prussian Land- 
tag on March 2 these scenes continued. 
Liebknecht declared: “Democratic con- 
trol by the people would have prevented 
the war’—and it is well known that the 
Socialists were unanimously opposed to 
the declaration of war to the very end. 
On the following day, Vorwaerts repeat- 
ed the statement of Liebknect, in spite 
of the censor, using his. very words: 
“Democratic control by the people would 
have prevented the war.” 

This reminds us once more that Vor- 
waerts, the official organ of the party 
and the accurate reflection of the views 
of the majority of the Socialists of 
Greater Berlin, has supported Lieb- 
knecht’s position from the very begin- 
ning, and supports it today, in spite of 
the protest of the executive committee 
of the Federation of Labor Unions, 
which is in control of the executive com- 
mittee of the socialist party. Legien, 
the head of the unions, has demanded 
the expulsion of Liebknecht, but has 
secured little support. On the other 
hand, Ledebour, a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the party, has re- 
signed in protest against the nationalis- 
tic stand of that body. The length to 
which the pro-government and pro-war 
faction has gone may be indicated by 
the fact that Scheidemann, who shares 
with Haase the official leadership of the 
party, has declared publicly that such 
people as Liebknecht are doing the’ work | 
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of spies, and has called them a name, 
“quertreiber,” which is not very far in 
its implication from the American ex- 
pression, “crook,” 

It may be seen that from such hos- 
tilities that the party is ready for a split. 
In Wirtemberg, the split has already oc- 
curred, the Stuttgart organization, which 
has passed a resolution publicly support- 
ing Liebknecht, being already practically 


separated from the organization of 
Wurtemberg. 
Liebknecht’s stand not only the 


majority of the Socialists of Berlin, 
Leipzig, and Stuttgart, but also very 
large minorities in other leading cities, 
such as Hamburg, Bremen, and Frank- 
fort. Recent party votes have shown 
the division to be very close in all these 
places. 

Highly significant is the fact that the 
German socialist press of America is 
almost unanimous in its support of Lieb- 
knecht against the rest of the German 
party. Most of these papers are week- 
lies. The only daily, the New York 
Volkszeitung has led in the pro-Lieb- 


knecht campaign. The Milwaukee 
FTER the Battle of Saarburg, 

the French, who seemed at 

first to be ‘retreating, rallied 


in that richly wooded moun- 
tain country known as the French 
Vosges, which stretches out in front 
of the fortresses of Epinal, Nancy, and 
Toul, 

By means of fortified artillery posts, 
the French had here made a defensive 
line of the first order, which rendered 
our advance through Belgium an un- 
avoidable necessity, The Germans ad- 
vanced from Schirmeck and Saarburg 
as far as the valley of the Meurthe. 
They occupied Raon I’Etape and Bae- 
carat, and from there, advancing step 
by step, attempted to cross the highland 
which separates the valleys of the 
Meurthe and Mosel, The French pos- 
sessed strong artillery posts, prepared in 
peace times, on the farther bank of the 
Mosel, and also, at places, on this side 
of the river. From these posts they 
rained shells and shrapnel upon the on- 
coming Germans, Moreover, they had 
the advantage of knowing the district 
through and through, Every foot here 
is being gained with blood, 

From Baccarat a road leads westward 
to the village of Ménil, which today is a 
ruin. To the northwest of Ménil, large 
forests extend, and along the edge of 
these, behind the valley of the Mosel, 
lies Rossoncourt. It was here, on the 
3rd of September, during an attack upon 
the enemy that Frank breathed his last. 
He received a wound in the head which 
was instantly fatal. 

At considerable personal risk our 
soldiers brought back the body of their 
heloved comrade, and performed the 


Leader, edited by Victor Berger,—the 
majority of whose readers are of Ger- 
man descent—has also taken the Lieb- 
knecht position. In a recent editorial, 
the Leader declared that there were un- 
doubted signs of a coming revolution in 
Germany and other countries: 


“For those who look closely the first 
real signs of revolution are in sight. 
It is not simply that in Austria whole 
cities are reported to be in the hands 
of mobs and that there are wide signs 
of revolt against war in the great Ger- 
man social-democracy, 

“In Germany, all socialist meetings 
in Hamburg have been forbidden. Vor- 
waerts has been gagged, an anti-war 
daily established in Stuttgart, half-a- 
dozen other social-democratic organs 


suppressed, and Saxony is reported to 
be under special ‘laws of exception,’ by 
which 

stifled,” 


Nor is this all, for the socialist daily 
of New York, the Call, has also en- 
dorsed the Liebknecht position, as has 


all liberty of expression is 


Live: 
Ludwig Frank 


By Gerhart 
von Schulze-Gaevernite 


Translated by 
Edward A, Rumely 


The 


burial rites under cover of night. 
grave could not be reached yesterday, 
for at the slightest movement out of the 
woods or out of the trenches just in 
front, the French would pour forth a 


withering fire. An advance at that 
point on our part would have endan- 
gered our colleagues entrenched near 
by. However, I was able to satisfy 
myself that, on the orders of Colonel 
von Griiter, Frank’s grave had been 
properly marked, The colonel informed 
me that the grave was still open; and he 
promised that aS soon as it was pos- 
sible to get near, he would have the 
pockets of the deceased searched, and 
everything found sent to me, 

I take this opportunity of thanking 
the gallant colonel for the care he has 
taken to preserve for posterity the grave 
of that great man of the people. 


I UDWIG FRANK dead—the thought 
4 Paci ; 

of it is scarcely credible even to- 
day. What was Frank when alive? The 
leader of the German workers from 
being a party of futile protest to a body 
in active participation in the shaping of 
the history of the Fatherland. 

Frank's whole personality aided him 
in carrying through this great task: a 
genial, penetrating intelligence, a 
strong, purposeful will overcoming all 
obstacles, He had through and through 
the stamp of a great statesman—an abil- 


also the official weekly organ of the 


American party, the American Socialist. 
This endorsement of Liebknechit is all 
the more remarkable because of his re- 
peated and fearless statements that the 
action of the socialist party in Germany 
had practically destroyed the interna- 
tional socialist movement. The inter- 
national, he says, “lies smashed on the 
ground,” He regards the old move- 
ment as being destroyed and demands 
the organization of a new international. 
an international of another kind and 
with a different power from that which 
the capitalist powers shattered with such 
ease in August.” 

The importance of the stand taken by 
Liebknecht and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of German Socialists that support 
him and his associates, lies in their 
readiness to enter into an immediate life 
and death struggle with the German 
ruling class, taking full advantage of 
the critical moment. And in this posi- 
tion he has the support of the over- 
whelming majority of the Socialists of 
every country of the world—outside of 
Germany and Austria. 


ity to follow up thoughts with deeds. 
These thoughts may have been enter- 
tained by others; his university course 
at Freiburg may have been in part re- 
sponsible for them (I am proud to be 
able to count a Frank as one of my 
earliest pupils) ; but it was he who, with 


a strong hand, drew the guide ropes © 


together, and brought order and prog- 
ress from the confused medley of men 
and matters. ‘ 


Frank, beloved of the gods, of women. 
and of the aging Bebel, this man with 
the high, intellectual forehead, with the 
unruly, curly hair which so pleased the 
simple workingman, had an ever-ready 
wit, and a biting sarcasm, too, when he 
needed them; and yet he was of infinite 
kindness, and of inexhaustible willing- 
ness to help friends, or, indeed, all who 
needed help in their struggle upwards. 
Among other things, he was the father 
of the new proletarian movement. He 
was reckoned a moderate in politics. 

His very origin stood him in good 
stead for his lifework. By birth Frank 
was a West German. His native vil- 
lage, Nonnenwier, is picturesquely sit- 
uated on the ancient banks of the Upper 
Rhine. He was descended from one of 
those old Jewish communities which 
have been scattered here and there 
along the German Rhine since the mid-. 
dle ages, and which have lived in per- 
fect peace with their Christian neigh- 
hors, observing to this day the Old Tes- 
tament customs and articles of faith. 

Only he could understand Frank com- 
pletely who knew his home surround- 


~. 


ings—that home ‘to which he clung with | 


all his soul, his parents who so admired 
“the doctor,” to whom with a longing 


. 
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heart he always returned from the great 
outside world. To this native environ- 
ment he owed the steadfastness of his 
principles, and in large measure his 
democratic tendencies, his nearness to 
the soil. There was no trace in his 
make up of the metropolitan skeptic, no 
meticulous refinement, nothing deca- 
dent, no exaggerated aestheticism. 

His spiritual as well as his physical 
person was of massive proportions; and 
for the prevailing aimlessness and levity 
of Berlin, W., he had nothing but a pity- 
ing shrug of the shoulders. His social- 
ism contained an idealistic, and, in the 
last analysis indeed, almost a religious 
undertone. 

It was that gifted lady, Frau Kultur, 
whom Naumann has so splendidly mem- 
orialized, who gave Frank his first social 
standing, who recognized the spark of 
genius in the little Jewish advocate, who 
inspired him with worthy ambitions, 
brought him into the society of in- 
tellectual people, and made him a man 
of the world. Henceforth Frank moved 
as easily about the halls of the great 
world as he did in proletarian circles— 
in the former places stared at as a curi- 
osity; in the latter, loved and wor- 
shipped by hundreds of thousands. 


Frank was a true son of Baden. On 
the soil of this liberal state he battled 
for its traditions of freedom handed 
down from the earliest times. It was 
there he learned to accept gradual prog- 
ress towards an ultimate goal. His final 
objective was to endow the extreme ten- 
ets of the classical philosophy of Ger- 
many, Marx’ socialism among others, 
with reason in place of chance, with 
organization in place of anarchy. 

In working for these ends he became 
convinced that the labor movement in 
Germany without middle-class liberal- 
ism, no less than without social democ- 
racy, was powerless. Therefore Frank 
and I never tried to convert one an- 
other. Frank welcomed every truly lib- 
eral movement in liberalism no less glad- 
ly than he welcomed every politically 
practical tendency within the ranks of 
labor. 

His first desire in home politics was 
the reformation of Prussia. The prov- 
inces east of the Elb were to be put upon 
a democratic basis; they were to be lib- 
eralised in accordance with the inmost 


Scene: A Slum Street. 


| ee crawly and it reeks of mire. 
Its flesh is fishy to the bone. 


It huddles near a gutter-fire, 


And sighs, and coughs, and weeps alone. 


dictates of his German béast, and, in- 
deed, as the great Prussian reformers 
themselves wanted it. 

A most important and urgent need he 
believed to be a popular reform of the 
Prussian suffrage. To attain this, he 
himself recommended the most radical 
means, if they promised success; such 
as the political strike, carefully pre- 
pared, limited to Prussia, and sudden- 
ly set in motion in different localities. 
But this idea has vanished in the past 
few weeks. It will no longer be pos- 
sible to withhold this most elementary 
of all political rights from the heroes 
returning from the front wounded and 
having gone through unknown hard- 
ships, sacrifice and privation. 

Frank was thoroughly practical in all 
his work for the Empire. He was an 
indispensable member of any parliamen- 
tary commission that had something of 
real importance on hand. Again and 
again he brought matters within the 
boundaries of the possible. Many a 
privy councilor was secretly helped by 
him, and many an officer of the general 
staff. He piloted many: a clause to 
the statute book. In many a hopeless 
wrangle he spoke the rallying word. 
Devotion and an earnest, incorruptible 
handling of affairs are happily every- 
where present in our public life. 

Sound knowledge is to be found in 
abundance in our governmental circles. 
Our administrative machinery functions 
splendidly, but Frank towered above all 
through his transcendant ability. 


N the recent catastrophe that has be- 
fallen Germany, Frank perceived the 
issues from the first. Everything he had 
fought for all his life was in jeopardy. 
“If we are beaten,” he said to me, “only 
one thing will be possible for the Ger- 
man workman—emigration.” There- 
fore everything, including the whole 
force of the labor movement, had to be 
directed towards victory. 

It is Frank we must thank for the 
unanimous vote of the social democratic 
party, and hence of the Reichstag, con- 
cerning the war and war measures in 
the memorable session of August 4. He 
worked untiringly on the preceding lob- 
bies. Having secured the support of his 
party, Frank devoted the whole of his 
energies to his fatherland. A few days 
after Parliament had voted, Frank, who 


DETHRONED 
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Much Longer? 


as second-class 
stayed at home, 
and to his death. 
Just a day before he fell I met him by 
an incredible chance on the road to 
Baccarat. “Germany at war with 
Czarism (his sympathies went out to 
France, caught in the trap of slavic 
vassalage) fights for civilization. 
France, fully conquered, is to be freed 
from her alliance by liberal terms of 
peace, and eventually, if possible, to be 
won over. England must be pursued in 
her alliance with Russia; she is doomed 
to shipwreck through her deep duplie- 
ley.” 
These 


have 
front,- 


reservist, might 
went to the 


were the thoughts that we 
entertained as comrades in uniform on 
the highway to Baccarat on September 
2, 1914. Through his numerous relation- 
ships with France, Frank could have 
helped more than any other man at the 
right moment to bring these projects to 
pass. 

What is Frank in death? His fall was 
glorious like that of Lassalle’s, but purer, 


greater, more heroic. Lassalle fell in 
the interests of a beautiful woman 
Frank fell for that which, next to 


heaven, is dearer than all prized things 
of this world—he fell for the nation, 
a nation such as Fichte imagined it, 

The populace of Mannheim wildly ac 
claimed this idolized man of the people 
with cries of “Happy return!” as he 
marched away. The grave in the Vosges 
woods may hold the deceased, as does 
that of Lassalle, but his spirit will re- 
turn to work powerfully and grapple 
with things about it. 

Frank leaves his party a legacy, and 
his death lays upon it the duty of becom- 
ing the great national labor party, and 
as such of taking upon itself the respon- 
sibility for the development not merely 
of a class, but of the whole German peo- 
ple. But his voice in the “chorus of the 
spirits,” calls us all who loved him even 
though numbered far from the circles 
of his own party, to serve the highest 
ideals of humanity through the fullest 
sacrifice for the fatherland, 

What this faithful, victorious, genial 
friend, ever ready with help and kind- 
ness, was for me and mine, I will not at- 
tempt to say. To work now for the 
objects that he held dear can alone con- 
sole me, 


Time: Now—and Hou 


In nameless filth its seabby feet 
Lie numb... . 


Its soul is undefiled. 


Come, Master, enter this our street. 


Back to its kingdom lead this child. 
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By Rufus M. Fones 
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HE world at large has had for 
the most part a very vague con- 
ception of the central religious 
ideas of Quakerism, but every- 
body who knows the name “Quaker,” 
knows and always has known, that it is 
the popular name of a people who stand 
unconditionally for peace. Their peace- 
testimony has in the mind of the great 
public always been their most charac- 
teristic mark and badge. This Quaker 
position has been treated sometimes 
with ridicule and sometimes with re- 
spect, but in either case their funda- 
mental attitude has seldom been under- 
stood. It will perhaps not be out of 
place in the midst of this din and clash 
of arms to interpret briefly the Quaker 
idea. 

We have grown familiar during the 
last score of years with the accumula- 
tion of economic reasons against war, 
and we have followed with interest the 
congresses and conferences that have 
piled up and driven home these impres- 
sive economic arguments. They, how- 
ever, generally, if not always, end with 
a caveat, or hedging clause to the effect 
that “peace at any price” is no part of 
the intention and is not implied in the 
argument. 

The Quaker idea is fundamentally dif- 
ferent from this economic idea. The 
Quaker is not primarily concerned with 
the question whether war pays or does 
not pay for the people engaged in it; 
whether it succeeds in its aim or does not 
succeed. The Quaker flatly insists that 
it is absolutely and eternally wrong 
morally, that Christianity and war are 
utterly incompatible. He does not blame 
or judge others—and they are vastly 
the majority—who think differently; but 
for himself the light of his truth is 
clear, and he cannot see otherwise. 

This position goes back to and is 
grounded in the Quaker’s idea of the 
nature of human personality, for this 
is the tap-root of all Quaker idealisms. 
There is something divine, something of 
God, in every person. The eternal pas- 
sion of God, the whole redemptive story 
of the gospels, gets its significance in 
the tremendous fact that man and God 
belong together, are meant for each 
other and that beings like us are poten- 
tial sons of God. To become a person, 
in the real sense of the word, is to 
awake to the consciousness of the divine 
relationship, to feel the inherent possi- 
bilities of sonship with God, to draw 
upon the inexhaustible supplies of 
grace, to enter into the actual inherit- 
ance of this divine-human privilege, and 
to live in it and practice it. 

But this process of realizing the pos- 
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sibilities of life, this mighty business of 
becoming persons, can go on only in an 
atmosphere of human love and fellow- 
ship, and in an environment of co-opera- 
tion. Great as is the influence of the 
divine operation in the realization of 
this higher life of man, it is forever 
conjoined with human assistance and 
with human elements. Men cannot 
come to their spiritual stature, they can- 
not realize their potential nature, in a 
social atmosphere of hate and anger, 
when they are occupied with killing men 
like themselves. In that inward cli- 
mate, the higher impulses and the di- 
viner contacts are weakened or missed 
altogether and the truer ideal of man- 
hood is frustrated and defeated. Even 
if war paid in territory and in commerce, 
it would still be an impossible hazard 
for a people, because ‘it checks and 
blocks the whole business of the higher 
life of man, it interferes with all the 
essential processes that go to the making 
of spiritual personality. 

For one who has found his way 
through Christ to the full meaning of 
life, to the real worth of man, to the 
inestimable ministry of love and broth- 
erhood, war is simply impossible. It is 
no longer a question of expediency; 
with the Quaker view of life one cannot 
engage in killing men, whatever may be 
involved in the refusal. 

Through pain and struggle the world 
has slowly discovered the immense pos- 
sibilities of democracy. We are just at 
the dawn of a real human emancipation. 
Vast processes of liberation are at work. 
Human rights, quite undreamed of 
when the Declaration of Independence 
was written, are gradually being won 
and enjoyed by common men and 
women. Social transformations are 
well under way which some day will 
bring new heavens and a new earth. 

But war interferes with all these so- 
cial undertakings; it postpones the reali- 
zation of all ideals and human hopes. 
Pledged as he is, to the advancement of 
human emancipation and to the achieve- 
ment of a society which furnishes and 
guarantees richer and fuller and freer 
opportunities of life, the Quaker opposes 
all war and war methods because he 
believes they defeat this supreme busi- 
ness in which the best men and women 
are engaged. 


HOLDING such views of man and of 

life, partaking of a kingdom in 
which war is flatly an impossible course, 
what is the Quaker’s business and mis- 
sion in a world organized as ours is to- 
day? One of the first things that is laid 
upon him is the business of making his 


idea of life, his grasp of Christianity, 
clear and luminous to men He should 
simplify it, strip it of outgrown phrase- 
ology and make it march with quick, vital, 
human interpretation. He should, then, 
be ready to take unflinchingly whatever 
amount of suffering is involved in his 
truth, and he should verify it in its 
length and depth by going all the way 
through with his faith, even at the utter- 
most cost; for no prophet-visions of life 
can ever be wrought into the fabric of 
the everyday world except through the 
patient suffering of those who are priv- 
ileged to see. 


It becomes, further, a very essential 
part of his business, as George Fox, the 
Quaker founder, saw, to live in the vir- 
tue of that life and power which does 
away with the occasion of war. That 
is, if Quakerism is to be anything more 
than an empty abstraction and the name 
for an ideal in a vacuum, the Quaker is 
bound to practice a kind of life that 
abolishes the spirit that leads to war— 
the spirit of avarice and covetousness, 
tendencies of suspicion and hate, actions 
of injustice and selfishness. He must 
exhibit, hard as is the call, a life that 
puts his ideas of God and man, of divine 
and human interfellowship, of love and 
self-giving, full into play. He must 
weave his idea into the visible stuff of 
daily life. : 

Then he must be gentle and tenderly 
respectful toward all Christians who feel 
the stern necessity of continuing the 
world-old way of settling differences and 
of working out national issues. It is 
never safe to assume the role of special 
favorite or sole guardian of truth, or 
remnant of the elect. Other Christians 
age also serious and honest, sincere and 
conscientious, and possessed of their 
profound convictions; and the Quaker, 
in holding on the way which seems 
sun-clear to him, must avoid all reflec- 
tion upon the motives or the Christian 
loyalty of other faiths. 

And whether in times of war or times 
of peace, the Quaker is under peculiar 
obligation to assist and to forward 
movements and forces which make for 
peace in the world and which bind men 
together in ties of unity and fellow- 
ship. In times of war, every avenue 
of loving service, of heroic devotion. 
or of self-forgetful ministry should be 
entered, that the Quaker may vie with 
the soldier in his blood-red loyalty and 
devotion to his cause. 

The moment war is over, and in times 
of peace, those, who hold this high and 
costly faith in God and man must not 
be content to conduct mild and luke- 
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warm peace meetings and to issue 
commonplace resolutions—‘helpless as 
spilled beans on a dresser,” as Hosea 
Bigelow puts it. They must take a 
thoroughly virile and robust part in the 
work of creating higher national ideals 
and in forming a truer public sentiment, 
and a healthier social atmosphere. There 
must be no withdrawal from the com- 
plicated life of the world into any of 
the subtle forms of cloistered piety. 
Religious ideals must be interpreted and 
reinterpreted in terms of present day 
thought; the ties of human sympathy 
must be linked up and woven in be- 
tween all classes of men; every oppor- 
tunity must be seized for directing and 
perfecting methods of public education, 
and for raising the moral tone and qual- 
ity of the press; and a full share of 
responsibility for the character of local 
and national government must be taken 
up and born with the same fidelity that 
the Quaker has always shown to the 
inner voice in matters of intimate, per- 
sonal duty. 

A peace-testimony is, thus, a heavy 
undertaking, and calls for all the 
courage and all the sacrifice of a bat- 
tlefield, though the “weapons” are of a 
vastly different sort from Krupp guns 
and Mauser rifles. 


It is obviously far easier to work out 
and consistently to maintain such a 
peace position as this for the individual 
and for a small group of religious ideal- 
ists than to put it into effective opera- 
tion for a great nation living in com- 
plicated relations with the peoples of the 
world. The Quaker is forced to admit 
that so far in the history of the races no 
‘great nation has yet risked its honor and 
its very existence in an unconditional 
experiment of peace at all costs and 
hazards. It is a plain, clear fact that 
men everywhere are, even at this late 
stage of evolution, powerfully supplied 
with fighting instincts. This present 
war proves conclusively that the fight- 
ing instinct is far from being smothered 


or eradicated. Never has the flower of 
a nation gone more willingly to danger 
and death than in this latest crowning 
year of man’s civilization; and it is 
probably true that more persons during 
human history have gone to danger and 
death under the spur and thrust of this 
instinct than for any other single cause, 
perhaps, indeed, for all causes put to- 
gether. 


Then, again, we cannot miss the fact 
that nations have been and still are car- 
ried forward into wars almost uncon- 
sciously by the emotional force of deep- 
seated ideas, or theories or doctrines in 
reference to their supposed destiny—of- 
ten enough doctrines essentially un- 
grounded or false. Certain economic 
theories or abstract ideas of peril to be 
feared from expanding and developing 
races, frequently obsess nations, produce 
fears, suspicions, and hates, and finally 
eventuate in war. 

Nations are composed of many types 
of persons; they are striking instances 
of “multiple personality.” There will for 
generations to come be higher and lower 
selves in the nations of the world, and 
we must not expect a millennium na- 
tion to come by express train or by 
aeroplane. Statesmen will still form en- 
tangling alliances when we are not 
watching, and they will get their nation 
into such a “fix” that citizens will be 
swept with the war-spirit and will bring 
the ancient instincts into play. 

What we must do, then, is to form 
in as large groups as possible higher 
convictions, more idealistic faiths, and 
greater compulsions, which in the long 
run—in these matters the run is often 
very long !—will penetrate and permeate 
ever wider groups, and so make new na- 
tions, or at least a new national spirit. 

There can, of course, be no sure or 
permanent peace for the world-nations 
until these higher convictions, these 
more idealistic faiths, these greater 
compulsions are formed in the moral 
fiber of the people themselves and are 


the controlling springs of action. But 
it is quite possible that one great nation 
—our own beloved country—might al- 
ready take the risk of depending for its 
defences wholly on the fairness of its 
claims, the justice of its demands, the 
righteousness of its dealings. 

President Wilson’s noble words, ask- 
ing for a reversal of the provision of 
the Panama Canal act of 1912, exempt- 
ing from tolls United States vessels en- 
gaged in coastwise trade, point the way 
toward a national spirit which would 
eventually do away with the occasion 
for war. He said: 

“We are too big and too powerful 
a nation and too self-respecting a na- 
tion to interpret with too strained or 
refined a reading of words our own 
promises just because we have power 
enough to give us leave to read them 
as we please. The large thing to do is 
the only thing we can do—voluntary 
withdrawal from a position everywhere 
questioned and misunderstood.” 

The preparation, however, for putting 
the Quaker ideal full into play among 
the nations of the world is no doubt still 
a long future process. It calls for a far 
greater perfection of international 
courts, perhaps even the formation of 
an international parliament. It involves, 
further, a sounder education; the culti- 
vation of clearer, truer insight; a keener 
and more searching analysis of facts; a 
greater elimination of prejudices in the 
formation of historic and economic 
theories and a stronger control of will 
under the impact of such obstract theor- 
ies. Just such moral, intellectual and 
volitional advance, however, is the true 
glory of a nation and the promotion of 
it is the real business of the best pa- 
triots. 

“Dreamers of dreams!’ 
taunt with gladness, 

Knowing that God, beyond the years you 
see, 

Hath wrought the dreams that count 
with you for madness, 

Into the substance of the life to be.” 


We take the 


What Some Paris Police Have Done 
for the Refugees 


VERY French scholar in America 
5 is familiar with Renan’s de- 

lightful Souvenirs de Jeunesse, 

and in consequence knows of 
the celebrated Seminaire St. Sulpice, the 
great French Catholic college of the- 
ology. Founded in 1641 by the parish 
priest, Abbé Olier, for the training of 
young priests, it soon made its name 
famous. It sheltered many distinguish- 
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“A SOCIAL WORKER OF PARIS 


ed students—among them, Talleyrand 
and Renan. 

Beginning with 1792, the life of the 
college was interrupted by the Revolu- 
tion; the old buildings were even razed 
in 1802; but in 1820, Louis XVIII 
ordered new buildings to be erected on 
the same spot and the school life was 
renewed. A second and more serious 
blow was to fall, however, when the law 


of separation between church and state 
was voted in December, 1905. The 
Archbishop of Paris refused to enter in- 
to the arrangement proposed by the state 
under the name of Association Cul- 
turelle. The buildings were claimed by 
the state and the tenants dispossessed. 

After this several alternate plans were 
prepared to provide for the use of this 

[Continued on page 33.) 


The Unnatural Boundaries of 
Kuropean States 


By Simon IV. Patten 


PROFESSOR OF FINANCE AND COMMERCE, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


N thinking about the present war our 
attention is distracted by the un- 
expected events which suddenly 
precipitated it, and we fail, for the 

most part, to analyze the underlying 
causes that made the struggle inevit- 
able. It is so easy to picture what might 
have been, or what we think ought to 
be, that we forget the endless struggle 
through which Europe has gone, and the 
reasons why conflict and not peace has 
dominated in the past. A cursory his- 
torical review is helpful and perhaps 
necessary in gaining a true perspective 
of the strange situation which now pre- 
sents itself. 

The economic interpretation of his- 
tory has shown that the decline of the 
civilization of Westeru Asia, due per- 
haps to increasing drought, forced the 
inhabitants westward in search of bet- 
ter lands. Racia! struggles then en- 
sued which ultimately created the check- 
ered map of modern Europe. The pres- 
ence of mountains, forests, and swamps 
served to isolate the various tribal 
groups, and to give to each its terri- 
torial boundaries. Early wars were thus 
racial, the fierce struggles they evoked 
exterminated many tribes, and forced 
others into their present positions. 

Such conflicts were in a measure 
checked by the rise of Christianity, as 
an institution of social control that 
created common bonds among the war- 
ring groups, and allowed the Church to 
wield. a power respected and feared by 
all. At length, however, came the Re- 
formation, which, followed as it was by 
the religious wars, brought a new align- 
ment of struggling peoples; and when 
religious zeal tired of carnage, a series 
of dynastic wars once more reshaped the 
boundary lines of Europe. Soon after, 
the French Revolution and the Napole- 
onic struggle upset the old view of na- 
tions and tended to reorganize them 
again according to race lines. 

But this movement was interrupted by 
the downfall of Napoleon, which gave 
the Congress of Vienna the power to 
re-establish old boundaries, and by which 
Europe was cut up into heterogeneous 
bits to meet the fancies of the ruling 
monarchs. At Vienna none but these 
dynastic forces received consideration; 
dethroned princes were rewarded. ac- 
cording to the political pressure they 
could exert. Hanover was sandwiched 
between two parts of Prussia to please 
the English king, and equally insignifi- 
cant factors determined other decisions. 
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But it is useless to recount the long 
story of the artificiality of the whole 
precedure at Vienna. The vital fact is, 
that its arrangement shaped the political 
struggles of the nineteenth century. By 
the middle of the century popular move- 
ments forced a unification of Germany 
and Italy, and other political changes 
revealed the trend of the popular will. 
Today, dynasties are powerful only as 
they reflect popular sentiment; kings 
strong as they lead movements sup- 
ported by public opinion. This popular 
will exerts its power toward two ob- 
jects—to secure racial unity, and to pro- 
mote economic interests. 

In the main, race unity. is a unity of 
language. From it comes the power- 
ful traditional influence that serves to fix 
national limits. Language allegiance en- 
ables certain pleas to be made which, 
if effective, would force a radical re- 
construction of European political boun- 
daries. Indeed, no voice arouses more 
sympathy than the cry of a suppressed 
race. So long as the dominant races 
tend to repress their less numerous 
neighbors, a series of struggles must 
ensue, with but little hope of reconcilia- 
tion and peace. But more significant 
than these struggles, which are mainly 
between the larger and smaller groups, 
are the economic conflicts that have 
arisen among the larger nations them- 
selves. 


E scarcely realize the changes that 

have been wrought during the last 
century with regard to the economic 
forces that control national action. In 
early societies the group resources were 
locally sufficient, and little need existed 
for commerce with distant places. 
When, therefore, large states were 
formed like the Roman Empire, the ruling 
class were merely ‘exploiters of various 
subjugated localities. The conquered 
people paid tribute, which meant a sheer 
economic loss suffered without adequate 
compensation. 

Such exploitation has marked the his- 
tory of all large empires. They have 
drained the resources of subject races 
until rebellion brought freedom from 
payment of the exacted tribute. When 
the modern dynasties arose they were 
builc up on the same plan. The prov- 
inces paid tribute to distant rulers; the 
rise and fall of states meant merely a 
change in the monarchs to whom the 
tribute was due. So through history 
the struggles of small states for free- 
dom have in reality been an organized 


opposition to exploitation. Their cause 
has been that of justice and of progress, 
for the smal state, and not the large 
state, represented the proper economic 
unit. Empires were overgrown units, 
the breaking up of which meant not 
alone freedom, but as well the economic 
advantage of all concerned. 


ODAY all this has been altered by 

the changes that have been made in 
the economic world. Now states are 
smaller, not larger, than the economic 
units of which they are a part. But the 
old tradition persists, and ideas of po- 
litical freedom based on former condi- 
tions demand small states. Economic 
progress, however, makes larger states 
inevitable now that the world’s resources. 
are to be exploited in more effective 
ways. 

Political emotion and economic interest 
are thus at odds; the one asks for the 
restoration of-the small political units; 
the other woul favor the inclusion of 
the small states within the boundaries. 
of their larger neighbors. The one 
movement would realize or restore local 
freedom; the other would promote econ- 
omic and national welfare. Viewed in 
this way, thé conflict of Europe is a 
struggle between growing economic in- 
terests, on the one hand, which would 
force radical changes in European boun- 
daries for economic advantage; and on 
the other hand, the desire to maintain 
the present equilibrium with its race 
and local antagonism. In one sense, 
therefore, Germany is the aggressor,. 
since she is naturally dissatisfied with 
the status quo, and her victory would 
radically alter European boundaries. 

Yet if the historical argument is to be 
used, there is some justification for say- 
ing that she is on the defensive, as. 
what she most keenly desires is a re- 
storation of boundaries that once were 
hers. It is this double aspect of Ger- 
many’s position that creates confusion of 
thought among both her antagonists and’ 
her supporters. 

Germany’s situation is very similar to 
that of the North at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. The firing on Sumter 
brought an outburst of feeling identical 
with the effect of the English ultima- 
tum on the German mind. In both cases 
there was a sudden shock and an emo- 
tional response; everyone felt that a 
crisis had come, but none fully agreed 
as to what it was about, or how it was 
to be met. 
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The Unnatural Boundaries of European States 


If German professors and other de- 
fenders of Germany seem to have let 
their emotions get the better of their 
intellect, Americans (and especially the 
calm, unemotional New Englanders) 
have only to go back to the year 1861 to 
put themselves in their brothers’ places, 
and to find a similar hopeless confusion 
of ideas and sympathies. Can it be 
said that the defenders of the North 
were less fatuous, literal-minded and dis- 
concerting in their crude expressions of 
opinion, or that our statesmen made 
fewer naive mistakes in their public ut- 
terances than those who voice German 
sentiment? In either case, the mistakes 
only prove that both the American and 
the German public were surprised by the 
sudden turn of affairs, and that in the 
excitement of a national crisis, many 
intelligent men lost their heads. 

This comparison I present to show 
that friend and foe alike may easily 
be misled by individual indiscretions 
voiced in moments of fevered alarm, 
thus making both defense and refuta- 
tion worthless as interpretations of the 
real social movements that brought on 
the war. In the Civil War, two years 
elapsed before the North had her posi- 
tion clarified by the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation. Germany and England must 
get their defense as clearly outlined as 
this before the right and the wrong of 
the present war can be determined. The 
main difficulty is that neither nation 
has as yet expressed its principles in a 
rational way, nor has the true issue 
been clearly thought out by leaders or 
perceived by the public. 

Meanwhile it may help clear up the 
perplexity to show the basis on which 
the contradictions of German thought 
rest; evidently two quite distinct emo- 
tional tendencies have blended in the 
outburst of feeling that followed the is- 
suing of the English ultimatum. 

One group of German feeling arises 
out of the historical continuity and back- 
ground of the German nation. The Ger- 
many of which all German patriots are 
proud is the Germany of the fifteenth 
century, shown by the accompanying 
map. At that time Germany held a proud 
position as the leader in world civiliza- 
tion. She was the Holy Roman Em- 
pire revived under a modern guise. 
Every German boy knows of this Ger- 
many, and has drawn maps like this 
one many times. If we notice that all 
Holland and the greater part of Bel- 
gium are a part of this historic Ger- 
many, we cannot wonder that the Ger- 
man school boy, and perhaps the whole 
populace, decide that they still belong 
to the fatherland, no matter how many 
treaties have since been signed giving 
up rights to sacred soil. If, for ex- 
ample, Nova Scotia had at one time 
been part of the United States and had 
been taken away by conquest, how 
many Americans would think their coun- 
try the aggressor in taking back what 
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“At that time Germany 
a modern guise.” 
of this historic Germany. 


once belonged to her? Such feelings 
are instinctive, and in a national crisis 
they become an irresistible force. 


I NEED not give a political map of 

Europe showing restricted and de- 
graded Germany of the early nineteenth 
century. Every school map shows this 
disrupted Germany. It is the realization 
of this degradation that aroused the ire 
of the German professor, and evoked 
his scornful utterances; and his wrath 
throughout the past century transformed 
German thought and created the national 
attitude that gives militarism its firm 
support. Germans sacrifice so much to 
defend their country because they see 
an even more degraded Germany loom- 
ing up as a result of defeat. Such ter- 
ritorial reconstruction as the Allies pro- 
pose would be more bitter to them now 
than it was to their ancestors, because 
the unprecedented development of the 
last half century has given rise to a 
new confidence; so the zeal of German 
defense will be correspondingly great 
and _ persistent. 

But even a bare outline of the change 
from the proud position of Germany in 
the fifteenth century to the place she 
held in the early nineteenth century 
need not be given. Suffice it to say 
that the concept is graven on the heart 
of every true German, and is at the 
basis of one powerful sort of emotions 
(anger, regret, and envy) that control 
the German public. The other domi- 
nant group of emotional responses is as- 


was the Holy Roman Empire revived under 
All Holland and the greater part of Belgium were a part 


sociated with the economic interests 
aroused by the industrial evolution of 
the past century. Germany is admitted- 
ly in a position where her present boun- 
daries act as a hindrance to her indus- 
trial development, and a bar to her 
social progress. Her natural seaports 
are in Holland and Belgium. 


Germany’s great cities would natur- 
ally be in this disputed district. Hol- 
land and Belgium would no doubt have 
double their present population, and fully 
ten times their wealth if they were parts 
of Germany. The historical arguments 
thus run parallel to those of economic 
welfare, and form in their blending the 
background of the German position. To 
restore the historic boundaries to Ger- 
many would at the same time give to 
her the commercial outlet her growing 
industries demand, and only as the econ- 
omic relationships of the different na- 
tions are amicably settled can the full 
fruits of progress in welfare, culture, 
and comfort be realized. The real ques- 
tion at stake is, therefore, shall race 
feeling or economic interest dictate the 
formation of boundaries? 


Economic interests find their concrete 
measurable expression in social welfare, 
while race feeling is mainly a tradi- 
tional attachment to a spoken language. 
Anthropologists have concluded that 
there are no distinct lines dividing the 
various races of Europe, if by race we 
mean inherited traits passed on by the 
relationship of blood. Perhaps all that 
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can be said conclusively is that the vari- 
ous inherited traits are possessed by the 
different national groups in slightly dif- 
ferent degrees, and hereditary variation 
is certainly much wider within each 
group than among diverse groups. The 
group differences are therefore not 
marked enough to make bonds of af- 
finity, or to be an abiding source of na- 
tional hatred. Race antagonisms are 
social inheritances, either historical or 
arising from differences in language; 
and it would no doubt be possible to wipe 
out these latter differences if an in- 
dividual’s language could be made as 
definitely a personal matter as his re- 
ligion. 

One of the few happy manifestations 
of the present war is that religious an- 
tagonisms have played no part in it. 
May we not also hope for a day when 
language will enter into national affairs 
as little as does religion? If such a 
time came, and history should become 
a record of race progress rather than 
of race antagonisms, it would be entire- 
ly possible to rearrange the boundaries 
of Europe. so that they would coincide 
with economic interest. In .America 
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RACIAL MAP SHOWING DISTRIBUTION 
“The conditions are worse than the map represents. 


which perpetual disputes would arise. 
can live in harmony.” 


LITHUANIAN 


and in Switzerland this happy result 
already has been attained. Language, 
historical traditions, and race antagon- 
isms have been subordinated to econ- 
omic and social welfare in ways that 
permit a full development of national 
resources and a free movement of popu- 
lation to districts of increasing indus- 
trial efficiency. 


T is necessary to state these facts bold- 
ly and forcefully to show how in- 
adequate would be a vote of the people 
on national boundaries as the way to 
settle present disputes. This democrat- 
ic expression, fair enough on its face, 
could not afford a permanent. solution, 
because such a vote would be deter- 
mined by historical hatreds and lan- 
guage differences. The very things that 
would influence votes would be those ele- 
ments of group life which must be dis- 
carded before the consummation of gen- 
eral peace is possible. Few writers, I 
think, would want boundaries to be set- 
tled by voters influenced by religious dif- 
ferences. But what better basis for de- 
cision would language affinities or his- 
torical hatreds give? Surely some more 
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permanent element should be the foun- 
dation on which peace and social wel- 
fare are to be achieved and rest secure. 

A realization of this fact brings the 
consideration of economic interests to 
the fore as the only enduring basis of 
peace. Were the new economic units 
of national life once formed and the 
consequent benefits fully appreciated, 
the force they would exert could easily 
remove old antagonisms, and bring into 
effective co-operation even the most di- 
verse language groups. What America 
has accomplished in this respect shows 
the practicability of blending antagonis- 
tic racial groups. Education and the 
right to free expression of opinion, cast 
all antagonisms into the melting-pot, and 
create unity where once diversity ex- 
isted. 

The thought of dividing the world into 
economic zones, each of which would be 
self-sufficing, is so new that few appre- 
ciate its deep meaning. Most people 


aroused by such a concept, and the 
geography they know is merely a crude 
political geography that enables them to 
visualize the present unnatural bound- 
aries that cause trouble and interfere 
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OF LANGUAGES AND NATIONALITIES IN EUROPE 


The various languages overlap each other with wide margins over 
The only alternative is the suppression of language emotions so that the various groups 
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ECONOMIC ZONES OF EUROPE — NATIONAL BOUNDARIES, NATURAL ONES 


“The controlling principle is that trade moves down hill more readily than over mountains, and that each state is entitled to the 
region through which its rivers flow to the sea.” 


the Pacific present war. To make ‘clear ~ the 


Yet we need not go to Europe to find Coast for several hundred miles. A evils of the Alaskan Panhandle, Mr. 
vivid examples of the disastrous conse- treaty thus imposes a grievous economic Smith has drawn a map, which is re- 
quences of unnatural boundaries. Con- wrong on Canada which can be removed produced on page 27, showing the posi- 
gressman Smith of Maryland has done only by a generous act on our part, or tion of the United States if the Pan- 


the country a service by pointing out the some exchange of territory. 
similar wrong and controlled by England. New York 


obstacles which the present boundaries Germany suffers 


handle had been on our eastern coast, 


of Alaska impose on Canadian progress. when she is kept from the North Sea and Boston would in such instance have 
By the Alaskan Purchase we acquired anda permanent commercial union with been in English territory. The best 


from Russia a strip of land a few miles Holland and North Belgium. 


The mili- routes from the interior to the coast 


wide along the western coast of Canada, tary protection of England is here clear- would then have remained closed to us 
at a time when the region had no value ly set over against the economic wel- except as permission to use them was 
except for fishing rights. This control fare of Germany, giving rise to the granted by England. We can allrecog- 


of the Alaskan Panhandle, effectively friction that has 


culminated in the 


[Continued on page 31.) 


SPRING IN THE NAUGATUCK VALLEY 


Sara TEASDALE 


News Item: “Brass, copper and wire mills in the Naugatuck 
Valley are shipping’ nearly a thousand tons of war material 


daily. One mill is turning out 200 tons a day of shrapnel 


‘fillers’ of lead and other metals.” 


PRING comes back to the winding valley, 

x The dogwood over the hill is white, 
The meadow-lark from the ground is piping 

His notes like tinkling bells of light; 
Peace, clear peace in the pearly evening, 

Peace on field and sheltered town 
But why is the sky so wild and lurid - 

Long, long after the sun goes down? 


They are making ammunition, 
Blow on blow and spark on spark, 


With their blasting and their casting 
In the holy April dark. 

They have fed their hungry furnaces 
Again and yet again, 

They are shaping brass and bullets 
That will kill their fellow-men; 

Forging in the April midnight 
Shrapnel fillers, shot and shell, 

And the murderers go scathless 
Though they do the work of Hell. 


Editorials 


N another part of this issue will be found three 
if poems which afford a good illustration of 
the sort of verse that Tur Survey is especially 
glad to welcome [see page 6]. Rhyme and meas- 
ure have a way of quickening the pulse as prose 
cannot. We do not pretend to maintain the sever- 
est poetic standards in our columns, but we do de- 
sire to encourage telling and searching verse 
which ean play its part in awakening the social 
conscience; above all, we like to present poems 
which reveal the realities of life among working 
people. 

Here, then, are the effective limes on Old Age, 
by Edmund Niles Huyck. Ever since the days of 
Charles Kingsley and Alton Locke, this kind of 
verse has been written. It does not soar particu- 
larly high, neither is it composed by working 
people themselves. It is dramatic monologue, not 
to be claimed equal to Browning’s work in this 
type, yet valuable as the terse, straightforward 
expression of grim realities, perceived and ren- 
dered by honest sympathy. 

We know everything it tells us, and some people 
are imaginative enough to be stirred to fire by 
statistics about superannuated workers. But most 
of us are a bit sluggish, and we are stirred more 
easily when we read in terms of personal experi- 
ence how the worker knows that sometime he will 


“In the morning have no place to go, 
For no one wants so old a man as I.” 


It is well to be stirred; for the verses tell a true 
story. 

Next comes a bit of smooth translation from the 
Yiddish of Morris Winchefsky. There is more 
poetic expression than we realize among our fel- 
low-citizens who are dumb so far as English is 
concerned. Mr. Winchefsky was born in Russia. 
He fled to England, lived there ten years, and 
came to the United States twenty-two years ago. 
He is a prolific author for his own people, in both 
verse and prose. At present he is accountant for 
the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. THE Sur- 
vey is grateful to Alice Stone Blackwell for en- 
abling us to share with our readers the tenderness 
and delicate feeling of these verses, so helping 
them to gain a clearer idea of what is known and 
liked among our friends of the Hast Side. 

Still, however, we have to depend on trans- 
lation. The experience of the workers has passed 
through the mind of Mr. Huyck, through the lan- 
guage of Miss Blackwell. What we should value 
still more would be the immediate self-expression 
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in English, of workingmen. This, for obvious 
reasons, is not frequently found on a high level 
of thought and feeling, and a creditable level of 
technique. THr Survey would be proud to en- 
courage such expression. We are proud to print 
Henry Ackley’s Ballad of the Town. We do not 
know the author. He writes to us: 

“IT have been reading THE Survey for some months and 
I note that you express an interest in the subject of working- 
class poetry. I, too, have been watching for the manor 
men who shall represent the modern worker to the future, 
by expressing his thoughts and ideals in great and lasting 
language. Each transition age seems to beget a man of that 
sort; ours is past due.” 

Mr. Ackley offers us his verses, ‘‘ without for 
a moment assuming the title of poet, and just to 
help fill in the interim until our working-class 
poet shall arrive.’’ ‘‘As I am a workingman’’, 
he says, ‘‘and have not enjoyed large educational 
advantages, I presume that you will find some 
faults in the enclosed composition.’’ Fauits there 
are; but there is also vitality and promise. The 
lines are rough, but they sing; the sense of labor, 
and exaltation, and peril, is in them, and the 
tragic climax smites sharp and true. One grows 
more alive for the reading. 

Here, then, is working-class life interpreted in 
three ways: through sympathetic observation, 
through translation, and directly. THe Survey 
thinks all three of value. Beyond this kind of 
verse, soar the loftier poetic heights, and some- 
times from these also a feather floats downward. 
These we are indeed fortunate to capture, and we 
hope as time goes on that more and more of such 
winged messengers may come our way. 


F all the sick, those suffering from mental 
diseases have shared the least in the great 
advances in treatment and in nursing which have 
marked our time. Long after the foundations for 
modern scientific medicine were laid, the insane 
were thought to be afflicted with a condition so 
mysterious that no man could hope to understand 
it or to deal with it by natural means. 7 
It was not until the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century that any considerable number of 
physicians were convinced that insanity was a 
disease, not specifically different from physical dis- 
orders, and that the care and treatment of the 
insane were within the province of their own pro- 
fession. The acceptance of this great truth was 
slow and even in some of our most enlightened 
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communities it is today rejected as a guide in mak- 
ing public provisions for dealing with insanity. 

In_ general, however, the last fifty ‘years and 
particularly the last ten have brought about great 
changes in the treatment of mental diseases in 
this country. We have seen the extension of 
nursing into this field, the abolition of mechanical 
restraint and the establishment of after-care for 
patients discharged and of ‘‘fore-care,’’ through 
out-patient mental clinics, for those in the earli- 
est stages of their illness, as well as marked 
progress in the study and understanding of men- 
tal diseases. 

Unfortunately the most striking lack of uni- 
formity has characterized these advances. Often 
a state has suddenly aroused itself to deal with 
this problem—sometimes for reasons which it is 
difficult to determine—and then, in two or three 
years, made more progress than had been made 
in the twenty years preceding. Not infrequently 
interest has subsided in such states as suddenly 
and almost as unaccountably as it arose and no 
further marked advances have been made for 
half a generation. 

Several times a wave of progress in dealing 
with insanity has extended over the entire coun- 
try. The most conspicuous example is the popu- 
lar interest in the welfare of the insane which 
was aroused by Dorothea Dix, in the ’40’s and 
’50’s, and which led to the firm establishment of 
state care in a number of states. 

In 1869, New York emerged from an obscure 
place in this field of humanitarian work by estab- 
lishing the first state hospital for the chronic 
insane. It is doubtful if any single event since 
the first awakening to the fact that insanity is 
‘a disease has so greatly influenced the welfare 
of those suffering from unrecoverable forms of 
insanity as the establishment of the Willard State 
Hospital for a class of the insane which had been 
generally overlooked. The effect in other States 
and even in other countries was to turn attention 
to the needs and the sufferings of the chronic 
insane but in New York, the state in which this 
example was set, it was twenty years before all 
the insane were liberated from the almshouses. 

Today the states are to be found straggling all 
the way along the path of progress in the care 
of the insane. Some are accurately reproducing 
in their institutions the conditions which aroused 
the people of France to action when Esquirol 
pointed them out a century ago, while others have 
placed the public facilities for the treatment of 
mental diseases only a little below the facilities 
for the treatment of all other kinds of illness. 

Geographical situation, wealth, the type of 
state government and the general enlightenment of 
the people in other matters, seem to have very 
little to do with the place which the different 
states are willing to occupy in this enterprise. 
The article in this number of Tap Survey, which 
describes the care of the insane in Pennsylvania, 
shows that this great, wealthy state. which spends 
enormous sums for education. health, and other 
social purposes, has been willing to care for its 
insane by methods which were abandoned more 


than thirty years ago by some of its neighbors 
with much scantier resources. The article on 
South Carolina shows how to ‘‘abandon”’ rapidly. 

O much of bitterness and conflict has issued 
I from Colorado in the last two years that it 
is with more than usual pleasure we print Miss 
Vaile’s paper [see page 15], originally given be- 
fore a sociological conference held under the ex- 
tension division of the University of Colorado, 
and later printed in the university bulletin. There 
is another and larger reason; namely, that in it 
she sets forth in an informed and constructive 
spirit that new approach which has been breaking 
through to the problems of relief. 

The charity organization movement came in 
thirty years ago as an insurgent movement when 
the county was all but atrophied as a civil unit; 
when American cities were unmuckraked and un- 
researched; when good government and civil ser- 
vice reform were largely negative propaganda. 
It has had a builder’s zest and has wrought out a 
technique of constructive case work and a pro- 
gram of prevention. 

In the same period municipal reform has leaped 
and halted, but has nevertheless brought in a new 
era in civic life. The leaven is even at work in the 
counties. Some of these changes are in a sense re- 
flected in the very long official title, ‘‘Supervisor 
of Relief of the Charity and Correction Division of 
the Department of Social Welfare of the City 
and County of Denver.’’ They are conceived 
by Miss Vaile, the holder of that long title, as re- 
leasing new resources to the service of the com- 
munity, and as themselves affording a new basis 
for projecting public activities in the new decade. 


HILE the editor of Tur Survey has not 

shared the theoretical objections to widows’ 
pensions cited by Mr. Devine [see page 30], and 
while he thinks the successful administration of 
funds to parents by the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
for example, is a sounder practical basis for ex- 
perimenting whole-heartedly with the New York 
plan, than the passage of a bill, he is one with 
the forward-going spirit of good-will with which 
Mr. Devine calls for universal co-operation on the 
part of all the social agencies of New York. 

Seldom has there been such a campaign of lying 
and vilification as has been directed at those iden- 
tified with organized charities throughout the 
past winter in New York. The Hearst papers 
brought on the writer whose calumnies on the 
Chicago Juvenile Court, its judges and probation 
officers, were notorious three years ago; and the 
writings of a member of the state commission in 
another newspaper have been only less colored 
and distorted. Mr. Devine was singled out as the 
special object and center for attack. 

Seldom have we seen such complete toleration; 
such clear-cut refusal to accept self-constituted 
and raucous spokesmen as the real body of a 
movement; such brushing aside of the tangles of 
controversy to get at the affirmative thing to do 
as are revealed in this editorial, which reaches 
Tur Survey by mail as we go to press. 
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Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


WIDOWS’ PENSIONS IN NEW YORK 


RS. WILLIAM EINSTEIN, Mrs. W. RB. 

Hearst, Sophie Loeb, and their associates 
have won their fight for widows’ pensions in the 
state of New York. Their opponents, of whom 
there do not seem to be many, will not grudge 
them the completeness and apparent finality of 
their victory. Crude and inadequately supported 
by appropriations as some of the pension schemes 
have been, no state has discontinued them; and 
for better or worse, once established, they are like- 
ly to remain indefinitely. 

Those enthusiasts for compulsory and uni- 
versal social life insurance who have defended 
widows’ pensions as a half-way measure, will now 
have a chance to show. whether they were right. 
Those of us who have believed that widows’ pen- 
sions, like non-contributory old-age pensions, and 
other ‘‘endowments’’ by the state of any particu- 
lar age or condition, by funds to which the bene- 
ficiaries have not previously contributed, are in 
conflict with social justice and a sound policy of 
human conservation, and objectionable as a mere 
device for enabling well-paid wage-earners and 
their employers to get rid of a natural burden 
which social insurance would distribute fairly and 
equitably, may hope that as to widows’ pensions 
administered by child welfare boards, we were 
mistaken. 

It is clearly incumbent on us to do everything 
that we can to help prove that we were mistaken. 
There is no possible advantage in protracting dis- 
cussions which were appropriate while the issue 
was unsettled but are so no longer. There is no 
reason for perpetuating acrimonious controversies 
to which the issue may have given rise. 

The new law provides for the creation of child 
welfare boards in the various counties of the state. 
There is much to be said for the fundamental idea 
of a special local department charged with respon- 
sibility for conserving and promoting child -wel- 
fare. Josephine Shaw Lowell, many years ago, 
advocated such a children’s department for the 
city of New York. Perhaps the new child welfare 
boards can be developed into some such agency for 
the rational care of dependent children. That this, 
or something like it, is the sincere purpose of those 
who have secured the present legislation may be 
readily granted. A new era in the social legisla- 
tion of the state will be inaugurated by the present 
act if it proves that through the machinery which 


it creates, children can be kept with their mothers = 
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under wholesome conditions and normal family life © 


conserved. 


Whether this will turn out to be the case only a 
fair trial of the plan through a period of years — 


will show. Until there has been ample opportunity 


3 


for such a trial, opposition to the measure, now ~ 


that it has been enacted, should disappear. 


There - 


> 


should be no attempt to hamper or obstruct its — 
administration. Whatever funds are necessary to — 
furnish the pensions and the machinery for their ~ 
proper disbursement should be appropriated at — 


the earliest possible moment. 


Relief societies and local departments of public ~ 
charities should come to an understanding with — 
child welfare boards as soon as they are appointed 


so that any serviceable information which they 
may have in regard to particular families or in 
regard to the problem in general may be placed at 
disposal of the new boards. There should be no 
idea of swamping the boards on the one hand or 
of keeping suitable candidates away from them 


on the other. Relief agencies will still have their — 
hands full with families not entitled to this par- © 
ticular relief or in doing other necessary things for — 


those who are. 


Neither natural resentment at malicious and un- — 
founded charges made by some advocates of wid-— 
ows’ pensions against those who have not agreed — 
with them, nor doubt as to the inherent wisdom of © 
the measure should prevent ‘a union of forces in — 


the new situation which arises as soon as the bill 
is signed and the policy thus definitely adopted 


by the state. }7 


The report of the committee in New York city 


representing the views of the relief agencies, no 
less than the report of the state commission on © 
Relief for Widowed Mothers, emphasized the in- — 
adequacy of existing arrangements, and the pre- | 
ventable hardships from which working widows © 


suffer. The commission’s report makes copious 


quotations from that of the unofficial committee, — 


of course with approval when it finds what it con- 
siders support for its own views, with scornful 


disapproval when it is otherwise. All this we may | 


disregard for the present, not because reply would 
be difficult, but because by the march of events it 
has become irrelevant. 


The point is that New York is now to have child © 


welfare boards, somewhat if not precisely on the 


plan recommended by the state commission. These — 


boards are to remedy the conditions which all find 


unsatisfactory. They are to relieve the hardships — 


of widows and their children, to prevent commit- 
ments to institutions, to safeguard the homes, to 


promote child welfare, and at the same time, to 


obviate the well-known evils associated with pub- 
lic outdoor relief. It is a big undertaking, and 


should have universal co-operation, good-will and — 


support. 
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THE UNNATURAL BOUND- 
ARIES OF EUROPEAN 
STATES 


(Continued from page 27.) 


nize how intolerable such a situation 
would be, and can visualize clearly 
enough the difficulty and friction that 
would result. 

Unfortunately, the world has dozens 
of examples of badly located boundary 
lines, with their consequent economic 
evils. Treaties have often either set 
definitely wrong limits to states, or have 
divided regions naturally united, into two 
or more states. This situation presents 
the leading deterrent to progress today 
and some remedy must be found for it. 
Indeed, were national boundaries natu- 
ral ones, the greater part of the pressure 
causing war would be removed. Doubt- 
less, in any event, ardent patriots would 
still clamor for unjust extensions of ter- 
ritory, and zealous adherents of par- 
ticular languages would continue to 
press for their extension. But the 


masses of the people would grow more 
contented as their prosperity and secur- 
ity were assured, and would soon become 
callous to those reactionary appeals to 
the emotions that now make so much 
trouble for the world. 


N contrast to this map of economic 
zones, a race map of Europe is pre- 
sented. A glance will show how im- 
possible would be a division of Europe 
according to racial lines. The condi- 
tions are worse than the map represents. 
The various languages overlap each 
other with wide margins over which per- 
petual disputes would arise. The only 
alternative is the suppression of lan- 
guage emotions, so that the various 
groups can live in harmony. This in- 
volves a tolerant attitude toward mi- 
norities. The greatest international need 
of Europe is an agreement that the small 
groups within each nation shall have 
the same freedom in the use of language 
that has been won for them for religious 
thought. 


It should be understood that the con- 
cept of economic units, or zones, does 
not imply a world empire. The mod- 
ern world is too large for any unified 
economic or political control. Should 
language differences and national feel- 
ing be set aside, scientific boundaries 
could be easily arranged that would bind 
_together the people within them, and 
make these inhabitants generous and sym- 
pathetic to those outside of them. More- 
over, such zone boundaries are easy to 
draw in Europe, as the natural features 
that fix them are pronounced. 


I append a map, in the drawing of 
which all race, religious, and language 
differences are disregarded. The con- 
trolling principle is that trade moves 
down hill more readily than over moun- 


The Agency of 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 


Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times as 
many people as the United States; in 
the number of large cities, with two 
and a half times as many cities of 
over 100,000 population. 


Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


a United People 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the 
other, while in Europe the longest 
conversation is no farther than 
from New York to Atlanta, and 
even that depends on the imperfect 
co-operation of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Plain Facts | 
for Both Sexes 


This is the most complete work on Sex 
Hygiene. It contains nearly 800 pages, with 
illustrations, color charts of the human body 
and full instructions for self-care. So plainly 
stated that all may understand yet—so deli- 
eately that the most sensitive need not be 
offended. The author writes from the stand- 
point of nearly forty years Superintendence 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium. If you would 
be fully informed, get this book and study it. 
The price is only $3 (in cloth binding)—half 
leather $4. Order today. If you are not entire- 
ly Satisfied, the- book may be returned for 
prompt refund. Get this book and shun the 
dangers of ignorance. Goop HEALTH PUBLISH- 
ees 2604 West Main St., Batth Creek, 

ch, 


The new “Red Book” 


of charity organizationsis justout! It is the twenty-fourth edition 
of the New York Charities Directory. ‘This issue is a radic 
departure from previous editions in the matter of arrangement of 
its contents. It has been simplified to meet the demands of 
busy people and the spirit of the times. The Directory may now 
be consulted as easily as a dictionary or an encyclopaedia. Valu- 
able supplementary divisions of the book are the topical index, 
the name index and the church list, 

Were you one of the many who failed to get a copy of the 
Directory last year > is edition is limited also. Better order 
now! One dollar, postpaid. Address : 


New York Charities Directory 
105 East 22d St., N. Y. City 


Calahan Multigraph Service 


Room 104, No. 203 Broadway, operated as 
a side line by a Social Worker, who knows the 
value of a “I’ersonal” looking appeal. Special 
rate on Charity Appeal Letters. Prompt. Ef 
ficient. Good taste. 
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CONGRESSMAN SMITH’S MAP 


Showing how a Canadian Panhandle similar to the Alaskan Panhandle would look on our Atlantic Coast 


tains, and that each state is entitled to 
the region through which its rivers flow 
to the sea. River basins form real econ- 
omic units, and mountain ranges are 
natural boundaries. If this reasoning is 
correct, the natural Germany is the basin 
of the rivers flowing into the North 
Sea from the easx, and of those flowing 
into the Baltic from the south. The 
natural Austria is the valley of the Dan- 
ube; Latin Europe should controi the 
Mediterranean basin; in such an ar- 
rangement Russia would lose some ter- 
ritory to the west and south, but would 
have ample room for expansion to the 
east, where her natural economic des- 
tinies lie. She also has the same right 
to an open passage through the Bos- 
porus and the Baltic that Germany has 
to the ports of the North Sea. Should 
she obtain an open route to the ocean 
she would get an ample compensation 
for her territorial losses. 


The difficulties of fixing a boundary 
line between France and Germany would 
not be serious if economic, rather than 
traditional, considerations dominated. 
The older solution of having a neutral 
area such as Luxemburg, Belgium and 
Switzerland.between the countries is a 
failure, no matter what view of the sit- 
uation we take. Belgium is an artificial 
state created out of the whole cloth, 
with no regard to social or economic 
considerations. Only a false enthusiasm 
for small political units gives any ground 
for its continuation. If a division of 
Belgium were made by a line drawn 
from northwest to southeast, giving the 
Germans Antwerp but not the seacoast. 
the English would have the protection 


from invasion which they demand; while 
in Antwerp, the Germans would gain 
a much-needed seaport. 


What is more, in Eastern Belgium 
Germany would also have a natural de- 
fense against invasion. She could then 
well afford to give back Lorraine to 
France, reaching a compromise that 
should settle for good her purely tra- 
ditional disputes with France. South- 
west Belgium, the Flanders of olden 
days, was once a part of France, and 
should be returned to her. Not only 
would France regain what was once 
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NATURAL BORDER BETWEEN FRANCE AND 
GERMANY 


hers, but England would have an added 
protection with Flanders part of the ter- 
ritory of a nation whom she did not 
distrust. To show this natural but at 
the same time compromise boundary, 
there is appended a map showing where 
the division line should be, to give each 
nation what it needs most with the least 
sacrifice of national sentiments or in- 
terests. 

Obviously, the other vital issue in such 
a readjustment of Europe’s boundaries 
would be to determine whether or no 
there should be one Slav nation, as the 
Pan-Slavonic agitators demand, or two 
distinct nations with boundaries that 
would promote economic interests. The 
history of Austria presents so many dis- 


heartening anomalies that few see any 


hope of progress except through her 
dissolution. Such a view is, however, 
based on past conditions, and overlooks 
the fact that Austria is already practical- 
ly under Slav control. Should a closer 
union be formed with the nations to 
the south, perhaps the strongest state 
in continental Europe would come into 
being. It is not to the interest of any 
group or race that this magnificent re- 
gion should be dominated by either Ger- 
many or Russia. On the contrary, a bal- 
ance of power in Europe would be re- 
stored by such an independent existence 
of Austria, and a stability would be 
given to European institutions which no 
other solution could obtain. 

We should then have European peace 
and European prosperity; ends that can 
be attained only by such boundary re- 
constructions as permit industry and 
commerce to follow natural lines 
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POLICE WORK FOR REFU- 
GEES IN PARIS 


[Continued from page 23.] 


aew state property, either for a school of 
decorative arts, or aS an annex to the 
Musée du Luxembourg. Nothing was 
finally determined, however, and the 


useless, and out of repair. Standing on 
the square of St. Sulpice, looking more 
dilapidated each year, it was in painful 
contrast to its beautiful neighbor, the 
great church of Servandoni. Yet 
against all likelihood the old Seminaire 
was still to do good work. 

When, on August 2, 1914, the order 
for mobilization was issued in France, 
the French government, aware of the 
effect this event might produce on the 
Parisian population, gave due considera- 
tion to the possibility of trouble. 

It was thought advisable to reinforce 
the police force of the city. A certain 
number of fusiliers marins (naval in- 
fantry) were called to Paris from their 
headquarters on the coast. It was neces- 
sary to find quarters for them. Time 
pressed; so the Grand Palais on the 
tight bank of the river, and the Semin- 
aire St. Sulpice on the left, were hastily 
fitted for this purpose with straw mat- 
tresses and kitchen stoves. 

As every one will remember, Paris 
was never more quiet than during the 
busy silent days that followed the order 
for mobilization. The Cols Bleus (Blue 
Jackets) found they had nothing to do 
but go sightseeing—which they certain- 
ly did!—or perch in rows like swallows 
on the porch of the Grand Palais. A 
more formidable task was, however, 
soon to face these marines. When von 
Kluck’s army began its advance south a 
great many of them were sent to help 
the Belgians and found their death in 
Dixmude. 

As a result, the Seminaire St. Sulpice 
was once more empty. Then it was that 
the first groups of Belgians and north- 
ern French, driven from their homes by 
the enemy, began their flight towards 
Paris. Efforts were made to switch the 
tefugees to the southern provinces, but 
a’ large number would go nowhere ex- 
cept to Paris. 

One night, the préfet de police’ hur- 
tiedly had to call the head officers of the 
police districts of the city for a con- 
ference to discover where available room 
could be found to house the flood of in- 
coming refugees, 

M. Paul Peltier, commissaire de police 
of the sixth and fourteenth arrondisse- 
ments proposed for his district, the Sem- 
inaire St. Sulpice. There a crowd of mis- 
erable refugees arrived in the evening, 
destitute, sick, tired after their long 
tramps, most of them women, children, 
or old country people who had never be- 
fore climbed a high staircase. They had 
to be carried to the dormitories up- 
stairs on the backs of policemen. For 
it was the policemen of the fifth district 
(sixth and fourteenth arrondissements), 
the “gardiens de la paix,” as they pre- 
fer to be called, and their officer Peltier, 


The préfet de police of the city of Paris 
is not only the head of the police force of 
the city, but also the head of several muni- 
cipal departments, as that of street clean- 
‘ing. public: hygiene. and so forth. 


desolate old building remained empty, - 


A cozy comer, a table, easy-chairs for all—and 


NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers 


This is a recipe for a most delightful 
hour. The fascinating flavor of 
Nabisco charms all who partake of 
these perfect dessert confections. In 
ten-cent tins and twenty-five-cent tins. 


Classified Advertisements 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—A Women Physical Direc- 
tor; a Women’s Swimming Teacher; an 
Assistant Men’s Physical Director; and a 
Men’s Swimming Teacher. To begin work 
June ist Only those having experience, and 
graduates of reputable schools, need apply. 
Send application to Philip L. Seman, Supt., 
Chicago Hebrew Institute, 1258 Taylor St., 
Chicago. 


EXPERIENCED Visiting Nurse. Must 
be registered and experienced in Social 
Work. State age, health, education, experi- 
ence, and salary expected. Social Service 
Bureau, Spokane, Wash. 


WANTED—An_ experienced ___ resident 
Headworker in a non-sectarian Settlement 
House, located in a Jewsh Section of New 
York city. State experience. Address 2103, 
SURVEY. 


fection with sweetened-cream 


ADORA Sugar Wafers—A con- 
I filling. For all dessert purposes. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 
COMPANY 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


GERMAN-AMERICAN wishes situation 
as managing housekeeper. Institution or 
hospital. Experienced. References. Mrs 
Davis, 142 East 27th St. 


CAPABLE, experienced man _ wishes 
change of position to religious or other in- 
stitution where agriculture is a feature 
Agricultural college graduate, teaching ex- 
perience, holds responsible public position 
Married. Address 2099, SuRvEY. 


OPPORTUNITY wanted to use large 
executive experience, good health, and en- 
thusiasm in working out some fresh air 
problem, College graduate (woman) 
Address 2102, SuRvVEY. 


WANTED—Position in an institution by 
a young woman interested in Social Work. 
Have had eight years’ good business ex- 
perience and one year as superintendent 
in an institution. Excellent references fur- 
nished. Address Miss Anna L. Palmer, 
525 Gramatan Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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URING an uninterrupted existence of 
more than half a century, The Merchants 
Loan and Trust Company---the Oldest Bank in 
Chicago --- has developed facilities and resources 
which enable it to offer liberal accommodations 


Transacting the largest commercial 
business and having the greatest 
volume of bank deposits of any State 
Bank or Trust Company in the West, 
this Bank employs the most approved 
modern methods to insure the expe- 
ditious handling of the accounts of 
its city and out-of-town depositors, 


A, well-organized Foreign Depart- 
ment, with extensive connections 
throughout the world, enables it to 
meet the foreign banking needs of 
every customer. 


Through its Trust Department, this 
Bank is qualified by law to assume 
the care and management of estates 
and to act in any trust capacity. In 
addition to the many other safe- 


and unexcelled service in 


all branches of banking. 


guards provided, this Bank also 
maintains, with the State of Illinois, 
a special deposit of half a million 
dollars to guarantee the faithful per- 
formance of its duties. 


Investors purchasing the high grade 
bonds and farm loans sold by this 
Bank, are recognizing, more and 
more, the desirability and depend- 
ableness of these offerings. 


On savings deposits, this Bank pays 
3% interest, compounded twice each 
year,—the rate paid by all banks in 
this city. Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and a half cen- 
tury of safe banking assure absolute 
security. Satisfactory facilities pro- 
vided for banking by mail. 


THE CHARACTER OF THIS BANK IS REFLECTED IN THE 
PERSONNEL OF ITS BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


FRANK H. ARMSTRONG -— .- See Be 
ENOS M. BARTON” - 
CLARENCE A. BURLEY 
HENRY P. CROWELL 

WILLIAM A, GARDNER 


President Reid, Murdoch & Company 
nan Board of Directors, Western Electric Company 
Attorney and Capitalist 
President Quaker Oats Company 
Pcie Chicago & Northwestem Railway Company 


EDMUND D. HULBERT - - - - « « Vice-President 
CHAUNCEY KEEP - - = =  « Trustee Marshall Field Estate 
CYRUS H. McCORMICK - ° President International Harvester Company 


Or 0 25 8.5 Ci Set. « 


SEYMOUR MORRIS” - Trustee L, Z. Leiter Estate 
JOHN S. RUNNELLS - President Pullman Company 
EDWARD L. RYERSON Chines Board a Directors Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 


JOHN G. SHEDD as ne = seni, President Marshall Field & Company 


ORSON SMITH - - en Gtacm se), ae - - e« President 
ALBERT A. SPRAGUE, I. - sit Se Vice-President Blea Warmer & Company 
MOSES J. WENTWORTH = - + © «© «= «© 5s - . ‘%&' = Capitalist 


We invite inquiries in regard to any feature of our service 


CHICAGO 
Capital and Surplus $10,000,000 


who welcomed the refugees at St. Sul- 
pice. And if there was only straw in 
the dormitories, and a few mattresses in 
the rooms for the women, there were 
plenty of kind words and gentle help. 

The refugees were hungry; the babies 
cried for milk. This had not been fore- 
seen by M. le Préfet! But the police- 
men did not stop long to consider. A 
few went ransacking the neighboring 
stores, while others became improvised 
cooks. An hour later, a hot meal was 
served and the babies had their milk. 
The tired travelers went to sleep, but the 
policemen kept a vigilant watch. This 
was necessary—northern people love 
their pipes and would rather do with- 
out food than without an evening smoke. 
In these old rooms with their floors 
covered with straw, a dropped match 
a have set the whole building on 

re! 

The orderly strong souls of the gar- 
diens de la paix were never to forget 
that first night and the sight of this 
great distress. They realized at once 
that the refugees were shocked, bewild- 
ered, unable to look out for themselves 
in a foreign city—a number being Flem- 
ish, did not even understand French. 
And they decided to adopt their wards. 

The next morning, every one of the 
800 policemen gave one franc; that made 
800 francs with which to meet the ex- 
penses of the day. The inhabitants of 
the Quartier St. Sulpice, at first puzzled 
by the queer happenings in the old Sem- 
inaire, were not long in taking the hint, 
and began to bring things in—clothes, 
bed-clothing, food-stuffs, furniture, 
lamps, money. Old petites rentiéres 
would come carrying some humble uten- 
sil for “les plus pauvres.” Hairdress- 
ers and barbers offered their services 
gratis. 

Nor were trades-people left behind in 
this generous onrush. Even costermon- 
gers—who, as a rule, do not consider 
policemen as bosom friends—were touch- 
ed by the initiative of these policemen, 
and made a collection among themselves 
to help in the good work. 

Now Préfet Peltier saw his chance; 
this spontaneous entente cordiale could 
be turned into a permanent productive 
alliance. He called together some of 
these good people, formed a committee 
and, on August 10, an association was 
officially announced under the name of 
“Secours de Guerre.” 

It was placed under the patronage of 
the policemen, trades-people and manu- 
facturers of the sixth and fourteenth 
arrondissements. The aim was: 


“To give to any arriving refugees, 
Belgian, Alsacien-Lorrain, or northern 
French (that is to say, to all belong- 
ing by heart to the same country), 
material aid and moral comfort; to 
offer them opportunities for remuner- 
ative employment; to watch ovér, and 
take care of their children; to take 
care of children made orphans by the 
war; to entertain convalescing sol- 
diers, natives of the invaded regions, 
during their leave-of-absence after 
dismissal from the hospitals.” 


The resources of the association were 
to be the voluntary monthly contribu- 
tions of the gardiens de la paix of the 


Police Work for Refugees in Paris 


Out of Work 


A Study of Unemployment in 
America with a Program for 
Dealing with It 


By Frances A. Kellor 


12°. 584 pages. $1.50 
This book is addressed to 


Every Man or Woman with a Job 
and a Neighbor without One 
Every Industry that has Retrenched 
this Year—and Others 
Every City and State in which Men 
and Women are Hunting Work 
and to 
The Federal Government 


whose is the only power extending 
over as much territory ~as_ is 
covered by industry and by men 


hunting jobs. 
The 
Tuberculosis 


Nurse 


By Ellen La Motte, R.N. 
12°, Tilus. 308 pages. $1.50 


A Practical Handbook for Nurses, 
Settlement Workers, and All Having 
to Do with the Fight Against Tu- 
berculosis. The author has been well 
known to the medical profession as 
nurse-in-charge of the Tuberculosis 
Division of the Johns Hopkins Hospi- 
tal, and is now working “at the front” 
in France. 


“The book impresses myself and 
my associates as being an excellent— 
it is fair to say a masterly—piece of 
work. The author is a woman of 
unusual abilities and one could be 
fairly assured that a book from her 
would be well done.”’—Lavinia L. 
Dock, author of “Materia Medica for 
Nurses,’ etc. 


Japan to America 


Edited by Professor NAOICHI MA- 
SAOKA, of Tokio. A Symposium 
of Papers by Statesmen and Other 
Leaders of Thought in Japan. 


I2mo. 235 pp. $1.25 

The book is issued under the aus- 
pices of the Japan Society and 
contains an introduction. by Lindsay 
Russell, President of the Society. 
It gives first-hand information as to 
present conditions in Japan, as to 
the ideals and policies of Japanese 
leaders, and on the all-important 
matter of the state of public opinion 
in Japan in regard to the continuing 
interest of the Empire in maintaining 
peaceful relations with the United 
States. 


ALL BOOKSELLERS 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


New York 
2-6 W. 45th Street 


Lendon 
24 Bedford Street 


district, the subscriptions of members, 
and whatever gifts or money might 
eventually come from other sources. 

Paris in August is never a rich Paris; 
this particular August, practically all the 
well-to-do people had left the city. One 
could not count on very large subscrip- 
tions. So the association had practical- 
ly to live from hand to mouth during the 
summer. The policemen did not get dis- 
couraged. They gave all their own free 
time and that of their wives and daugh- 
ters. They became house-painters, mas- 
ons, bricklayers, carpenters, plumbers. 
The old walls of St. Sulpice were white- 
washed. Running water and gas were 
introduced, repairs made and wood 
floors built over dilapidated stone floors 
in the administration rooms. 

The cells were furnished little by lit- 
tle; some one asked and got a lot of 
beds from the Lycée St. Louis; curtains 
and carpets were made out of odd bits. 
According to their needs, every family 
of refugees was given one or two rooms 
where it could make a little home, and 
for which it was expected to care under 
tactful supervision. 

A big kitchen and a large dining-room 
were arranged downstairs for which 
the policemen made many tables and 
benches out of old pieces of wood found 
in the garrets—even wood coming from 
grocery boxes was made use of. Tal- 
ented cooks were discovered among 
these gardiens de la paix!’ Every morn- 
ing, Madame Peltier went to the Halles 
Centrales to do the marketing, helped in 
this work by the storekeepers of the 
Quartier who knew best how to buy at 
fair prices. Mesdames the wives and 
daughters of the policemen, waited on 
the refugees at their three meals. 

A vestiaire was organized, and the 
twelve ladies in charge saw that it was 
plentifully furnished by the public. Old 
clothes coming in were disinfected, 
washed, repaired, sorted as to kind and 
size, and placed ready for use, on shelves 
in three large rooms. 

Next to feeding and clothing, the 
greatest need was medical assistance. 
This was kindly provided by Dr. Lasne- 
Desvareilles and a staff of voluntary 
nurses. An infirmary was established; 
medical visits, vaccination, and bathing 
were made obligatory. As there were 
no bathrooms in the Seminaire, the 
refugees were taken for baths to some 
of the modern hospitals in the neighbor- 
hood. The Préfecture de Police sent 
every other day special apparatus and 
workers to clean and disinfect the whole 
huge building. Thanks to these meas- 
ures, the sanitary state of the commun- 
ity rapidly improved and has been per- 
fect ever since. 

Now the guests could not be kept idle 
—the more so as many were very anx- 
ious to find work. The managing com- 
mittee entered into friendly relations 
with all industrial svndicats (trade 
unions), all administrative or commer- 
cial agencies or organizations in Paris 
and elsewhere. Employment was found 
and good advice given. For instance, 
carpenters who were not much in de- 
mand got excellent jobs as packers for 
the army. 

Through the efforts of the committee, 
3.340 men, 1,614 women, 790 boys and 
462 girls have so far been given re- 
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Important New Books 
of Timely Interest 


Woman’s Work 
in 
Municipalities 

By Mary Ritter Beard 


An account of the civic enterprise of women 
in the fields of education, public health, rec- 
reations, corrections, housing, safety, civic 
improvement and administration. It reveals 
their initiative, efficiency, fearlessness and 
growth of vision. Women are shown as ex- 
perts, office-holders, voters and constructive 
thinkers. The book is an inspiration as well 
asarecord. It shows how the cppesition has 
been met, obstacles have been sv:mounted, 
and the public has been won over. There is an 
amazing revelation of woman’s contribution fo 
the new city government. Whoever would 
teach or write about woman’s place in Amer- 
ican life ; understand, as a citizen, the modern 
municipality and its services; or attempt as 
an official, to direct the social activities of a 
city, must read this new promise of American 


urban life. 
$1.50 net 


The City Manager 


By 
Harry Aubrey Toulmin, Jr. 


The idea of employing an efficient pro- 
fessional municipal expert as a general man- 
ager of a city for the same purpose a: the 
general manager of a private corj oratio2 is 
selected, is a signal departure for locz Govern 
ment. This kook is a complete and concise 
summary of the whole subject. The actual 
workings of the plan of a City Manager in the 
foremost cities adopting it, the experience with 
it these cities have had, its faults and advan- 
tazes, all derived from original, first-hand 
information, are clearly and accurately related 
making the book of rare value to those generally 
interested in vital public developments. 


$1.50 net. 


Lower. Living Costs 
in Cities 
By Clyde Lyndon King 


Asst. Professor of Political Science, 
University of Pennsylvania 


This book analyzes the present-day living 
costs of the city dweller in this country,— the 
costs for such every-day matters as food, rent, 
health, education, :sunicipal utilities and gov- 
ernmental services, — discusses the elements of 
these living costs and notes what have been 
done in American, German or English ciiies to 
minimize these costs. From such a back- 
ground, the author weaves the essentials to a 
constructive program for efficiency in Ameri- 
can cities—an efficeincy of a practical, demo- 
cralic type that will redound to the improve- 
ment of the economic intezests and social 
welfare of fifty million American citizens. 


$1.50 net. 


Ready at the end of April 


Citizens in Industry 


By 
Charles Richmond Henderson 


Professor of Sociology, University 
of Chicago 


A discussion of industrial conditions in 
their relations both to employerand employee 
proving the benefits of co-operation for each 
through a better understanding of ex- 
isting needs on the partoftheemployer, ~, 
and a higher standard of efficiency in } 
the employee. 


$1.50 net. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY 
35 W. 32d St. NEW YORK 
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VITAL ISSUES 


CHRISTIAN EQUIVALENT OF WAR Cleth 
D. Willard Lyon .50 


A response to the insistent call for more conclusive 
thinking regarding the application of the principles of 
Jesus Christ to international relationships. 


POPULAR AMUSEMENTS 


Richard Henry Edwards 


**All interested in recreation will be impressed by the 
unique method of the author, as he measures commercial 
amusements and considers the existing situation.”-— 


Grabam Taylor. 


CHRISTIANITY AND AMUSEMENTS = art 


Richard Henry Edwards Leather .50 


“No such systematic and adequate treatment of 
Christian principles in relation to modern amusements has 
been attempted hitherto.""—Grabam Taylor. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHING ON SOCIAL AND 

ECONOMIC QUESTIONS Cleth .50 
Cc. C. Robinson 

“This book is finely conceived to connect the Chris- 


tian sense of right and duty with the pressing social 
questions of our day."’"— Walter Rauschenbusch. 


Cleth $1.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
124 East 28th Street New York 


THE GREAT WAR 


SIX SERMONS 
By Washington Gladden 


What the War Must Bring 
The Futility of Force 
What Will End the War? 
ls Christianity a Failure? 
Get a New Idea 
The Church and Peace 


Price thirty-five cents. 


McCLELLAND & CO. 
Columbus, Ohio 


At Bookstores. 


| Emisé ConczR 


Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 


KITCHEN UTENSILS 
Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


@ETAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 
SANITARY, EFFICIENT, 


45th St. and Sixth Ave. 


ECONOMICAL, 


New York 


munerative work or employment outside. 
Some women could not go out because 
of their health or the care of their 
young children. An ouvroir was pro- 
vided for them right in the Seminaire, 
where they get a small sum for their 
work, while the children or infants are 
taken care of in a garderie d’enfants, 
and a pouponniére’ established in an- 
other part of the building. 

Older children go to school in the 
municipal or parish schools of the neigh- 
borhood, some gardiens de la paix tak- 
ing and fetching them. 

Then came the question of recreation 
for the children and even for the adults. 
Provision was made for gymnastics, 
singing and dancing classes in the 
Seminaire. No less a person than 
the choirmaster of the church of St. 
Sulpice comes twice a week to train the 
choir. Now that the policemen have 
established electric light in the house, 
the electric power is used in the after- 
noon on Thursdays and Sundays to work 
a cinematograph. A clever policeman 
has also built a guignol (puppet show) 
which is the delight of the younger folk. 

When you come to the Seminaire— 
and visitors are welcome at any time in 
the day—a boy scout ushers you in, and 
if you only want to see the place, shows 
you around. You find that the house is 
as busy as a bee-hive; a jolly bunch of 
happy fellows in civilian clothes (for 
they are not on duty, mind!) handle the 
hammer, the brush, or wires, or pans; 
while those of their comrades, who are 
on duty, stand in uniforms in the wide 
corridors on each floor, seeing that order 
and discipline are preserved. 

The laughter and song of children are 
heard—the corridors are good places to 
run and play when weather does not per- 
mit the use of the garden. Old women 
knit as they sit chatting around the 
large stoves. A little girl carries milk 
upstairs, a nurse passes you with some 
light medicine in her hand. Earnest 
looking citizens, who devote part of their 
time to the administrative work, which 
is conducted with wonderful method and 
effectiveness, go to and fro. 

It is not an easy task to meet all the 
demands of the association, to keep the 
records of the thirteen thousand people 
who have already found permanent or 
momentary shelter in the Seminaire. In 
December, 500 refugees from Rheims 
atrived the same night in a pitiful state. 
The officer who told me the story said 
he could weep to see the pale faces of 
the babies who had lived in caves for 
weeks and had been fed mainly with 
an infusion of linden leaves. 

In January three weeping young girls 
arrived in another group. They came 
from Ypres, had lost their family in the 
crowd at Boulogne, and after much mad 
tramping from one town to another, had 
reached Paris despairing ever to see their” 
parents again. The tenderest care could 
not soothe their grief. The committee 
undertook to find the parents, and suc- 
ceeded after almost three months of 
search and advertising. The parents af- 
ter many wanderings and search for the 
lost children, had found work in a small 
village of Burgundy. 


*Special dormitory with nurses attending, 
where infants sleep. are fed. and bathed. 
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At another time when more refugees 
came from Rheims, a little girl of three 
with a bandaged foot, carried by her: 
mother, when asked what hurt her, 
would answer seriously, “C’est le tanon 
(cannon).” ; 

Of course, there is no end to these: 
stories; every inmate has his sad tale. 
And yet, these people are not sad, as you 
will notice if you call on them in their. 
own rooms and talk with them. Most 
of them want to remain in Paris where, 
they feel nearer their homes. All those 
who can, want to remain at St. Sul- 
pice where they have formed friend- 
ships and found such a home-like wel- 
come, where visitors of mark come also 
to bring words of cheer and hope.* 

There are 600 rooms and large dormi- 
tories in the Seminaire, 1,500 beds; and 
more rooms can be fitted. The work of 
the association meets so well the needs 
of the homeless that it will have to last 
even for some months after the war is 
over, until new homes are built. Al- 
though the whole enterprise works on 
the basis of the strictest economy, al- 
though nobody who works in the Semin- 
aire, except the women refugees who 
work in the ouvroir, receives any pay, 
the expenses are great. This is the 
monthly expense for food only: 


Breadae ase on 3,800 francs 
Medtinemes. “toa 7500: ee 
Vegetables 1007 ss 
Wiainle Bite sce 34120) Fore 
Becta teat sic. C500) fw 
Milikiaiesee Sees 400 

Total 18,480 francs 


The association has now a member- 
ship of 2,100 members. It receives aid 
from the great association called the Se- 
cours National, from the Comité Franco- 
Belge, from the administration known 
as Assistance Publique, and from the 
Préfecture de Police. Generous gifts 
are also made to it, and the gardiens de 
la paix still contribute regularly to its 
support, but much money is still needed. 

The names and callings of the men 
on the managing board are: 


Président, M. Mainguet of the publish- 
ing firm of Plon, Nourrit & Co. 

Directeur-fondateur, Paul Peltier, of- 
fice of the peace. 

Secrétaire général, M. Lacote, con- 
tractor. ; 

Secrétaires-adjoints, M. Lesage, jewel- 
er; M. Patin, merchant; M. Merle, stock- 
holder. 

Trésorier, M. Gustave, manufacturer. 

Avocat, M. Peythieu, lawyer. 


They would probably be shocked to 
see their names published, for they are 
modest men, and they enjoy the work 
they have undertaken so much that they 
find in it their best reward. 


*’Among others, the Duchess of Vendome, 
sister of the King of Belgium, and Mer. 
Amette, archbishop of Paris. When the 
visit of Archbishop Amette was announced, 
the gardiens de la paix found out the old 
cell where the cardinal had spent years as 
a student—cell 72—and inquired from old 
Sulpicians about the way it was then fur- 
nished. When Cardinal Amette wished to 
see his old cell, he found it just as he 
had left it so long ago. He was deeply 
moved, and fell on his knees and prayed 
there. 
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| The flividual Delinquent 


_ A TEXT-BOOK 


of 
DIAGNOSIS AND PROGNOSIS FOR ALL CONCERNED IN UNDER- 
STANDING OFFENDERS 


By WILLIAM HEALY, A.B., M.D. 


Director of the Psycopathic Institute, Juvenile Court, Chicago 
Associate ‘Professor AsCental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago “Polyclinic 


his volume is the result of five years study and investigation by the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute of Chicago. The part played by heredity, disease, 
mental abnormality and environment in the production of criminals is clearly 
shown, and the best’ method of study and diagnosis indicated. IT IS THE 
FIRST TEXT-BOOK ON A VITALLY IMPORTANT SUBJECT 


862 pages. S8vo. Cloth. $5.00 net 


Limitations on the Treaty- 
Making Power 


UNDER THE 


CONSTITUTION of the UNITED STATES 
Bye NKY oe. GEORGE TUCKER, LED. 


Formerly Dean of the Law Schools of Washington and Lee University, and George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. Editor of “Gucker on the Constitution 


8vo. Cloth. $5.00 net, delivered 


FOR BANKRUPTCY PRACTITIONERS 


Creditors’ Rights and 


Remedies 
By GARRARD GLENN 


of the New York Bar 
Special Lecturer in the Law School, Columbia University 


8vo. Law Buckram. $3.00 net, delivered 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 
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You Are Particular 


You demand those added little refinements that turn 
necessities into luxuries—that mean the difference between 
« Existing’ and “Living.” 

You desire real cleanliness in your surroundings—not 
merely the appearance of it. 

This excellent device protects your mattress and thus 
adds to its life. 
your bed more sanitary. 


It makes your sleeping hour more restful, 


That 7s why 


Excelsior Quilting 
Mattress Protectors 


WILL APPEAL TO YOU 


Excelsior pads are expertly made in a modern factory 
from antiseptically clean white wad- 
ding incased in heavy bleached mus- 
lin and quilted both sides by our pat- 
ented machinery. 

These pads are washable and will 
dry as clean, soft and white as new. 
There is a size for every bed or crib. 


Look for this trade mark. Avoid **Seconds’’ or 


“None genuine without 
**Just as Good’’ pads sold under other labels. 


Trade Mark.” 


Excelsior Quilting Company 
15 Laight St., New York, N. Y. 


TOOLS and 
BENCHES 


For Manual Training, 
Institutional or 
Individual Use 


Submit specifications 
and we will estimate, or 


we will suggest require- 


ments, if desired. 
ustration is our Outfit No. 75, with 52 


m 
Tools. N d quality. Only th 
icleuab gerne may: Os 8 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. ~ 


NEW YORK SINCE 1848 FOURTH AVENUE and 13th STREET 


Send for Catalog No. 3177 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS 


Points of Agreement in Dealing with 
Wayward Girls. Church Mission-of Help, 
37 East 28th Street, New York city. 


Immigrants in America. Program for a 
domestic policy. By lkrances A. Kellor. 
Committee for Immigrants in America, 95 
Madison Avenue, New York city. 


Rural School Hygiene. A section of the 
Pennsylvania rural school report, 1914. By 
Louis W. Rapeer, professor of education, 
Be os State College, State College, 

EY 


The Periodic Physical Examination of 
Employes. By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D., 
director of hygiene, Life Extension Insti- 
tute, Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York 
city. 

The Coming Movement for Extending 
Human Life. By Prof. Irving Fisher, Yale 
University. Reprinted from American 
Journal of Public Health, 755 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


The Burning Question. Rational educa- 
tion of the proletariat. By Paul Luttinger, 
M.D. Price 10 cents. Rational Education 
League, 1651 Washington Avenue, Bronx. 
New York city. 


Periodic Examination of Supposedly Well 
Persons. By Eugene Lyman Fisk, M.D. 
Reprinted from the Kentucky Medical Jour- 
nal, February, 1915. Life Exension Insti- 
tute Inc., 25 West 45th Street, New York city 


The Commission Plan and Commission- 
Manager Plan of Municipal Government. 
An analytical study by a committee of the 
National Municipal League. Price 5 cents. 
National Municipal League, North Ameri; 
can Building, Philadelphia. 


Disarmament and International Police. 
Report of Committee on International Ar- 
bitration. Presented at the thirty-eighth an- 
nual meeting of the New York State Bar 
Association. Address Everett P. Wheeler, 
27 William Street, New York city. 


Women’s Work and Wages in the United 
States. By C. E. Persons, associate director 
of the School of Social Economy of Wash-. 
ington University. Reprinted from the. 
Quarterly Journal of Economics, February.’ 
1915. Washington University, St Louis. 


Organized Charity and Industry. A chap- 
ter from the history of the Charity Organ- 
ization Society of the city of New York. 
By Edward T. Devine. Studies in social 
work, No.) 2. Price 5 cents; 25 copies $1. 
The New, York School of Philanthropy, 
United Charities Building, New York city. 


The Two Banner Prohibition States: 
Prohibition at Its Best in Maine. By Cyrus 
W. Davis, secretary of State of Maine, 
1911-12; Facts About Kansas “on the 
Water Wagon.” By Royal E. Cabell, former 
U. S. commissioner of internal revenue. 2 
cents. National Home Rule Association, 
203 Butler Building, Cincinnati, 


Supplement to the Annual Report of the 
Attorney General of the U. S. embodying 
first report of committee [Bernard [lexner, 
Chicago, chairman] appointed by the attor- 
ney general ‘to study need for legislation 
affecting children in the District of Colum- 
bia, including drafts of new juvenile court 
laws. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington. 
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HALF THE STORY’S © 
IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lost in a poorly printed page 


_ DeWitt C.Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


{77 Broadway, New York 


Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 
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PRINTED REPORTS 


XPERIENCE — thirty-nine 
years of it——has taught us 
many things about the arrange- 
ment and production of printed 
reports and surveys. 
If the proper treatment of the 
mechanics of the typography or of 
the illustration or of other details 
of preparation puzzles or worries 
you—ask usin to counsel with you. 
We can relieve you of detail. 


FELL SERVICE 


means time and thought spent to understand your 

problem and careful personal* supervision of your 

work, backed by adequate mechc1.ical equipment and 
painstaking craftsmanship. 


We want to help you zow— give us the 
opportunity. 


SERVICE BUREAU 
WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Drawing Inks 
Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Ink 
Taurine Mucilage 
Photo Mounter Paste 
Drawing Board Paste 
Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks 
and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks an 
@ Adhesives. They will be a revela= 


Hy tion to you, they areso sweet, clean, 
4 well put up, and withal so efficient. 


— AT DEALERS 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HIGGINS’ 


Peabody, Houshteling & Co. 


Guaranteed 6% Investment 


Cash cost of security approximately 
‘three times loan 


Net earnings largely in excess principal and interest 
requirements. 


Guarantee of well-known Chicago business man rep- 
resents large additional resources, including income 


producing Chicago property. 
Sinking fund provision should result in prepayment of 
fair portion of bonds prior to maturity at a premium. 


Ask for Circular No. 8810A 


(Established 1865) 10 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Benj. H. Tyrrel 


Printer 


Annual Reports, Catalogs, State- 
ments, and all kinds of Printing 
Rush Work a Specialty 


206-208 Fulton Street, New York 


Cortlandt 


Phones * 136 
bya 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TONES BROS. STATIONERY CO. 
Section STATIONERS | x8 


PA SPECIALTY 
PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2323 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
PROMPT ATTENTION 


The American Social Hygiene Association 


has been offered 


A Prize of $1,000 


by 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
To be awarded to the author of the 


BEST ORIGINAL PAMPHLET ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 


for adolescents between the ages of twelve and sixteen years, approved by a com- 
mittee of judges to be selected by the Association. 


Competition fey this prize is open to all. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY desires to use the winning 
pamphlet among its industrial policy holders. 


The Committee of Judges will conduct the competition in accordance with the fol- 
lowing conditions :— 


Contest Closes July 31, 1915, at midnight; any manuscript received later will 
not be considered. 


Manuscripts should not exceed 3500 words and must be in Se and must 
not have been previously published. 


Manuscripts must be typewritten on one side only of plain white Pape 8" x 102". 

Manuscripts must be paragraphed and punctuated for submission as “‘copy”’ to printer. 

Each Manuscript must bear some identifying mark or pen-name, but not the name 
of the author. 

The Author’s Name and Address, and the identifying mark or pen-name should be in 
a sealed envelope, accompanying the manuscript; the face of the envelope should bear 
the mark or pen-name only. b 

More than One Manuscript may be submitted by the same author. 

The Winning Manuscript, in consideration of the award of $1,000., becomes the 
_ property of the donor of the prize, all nghts therein being surrendered by the author. 


The Right to Purchase any manuscript submitted, at the rate of 5c. a word, is 
reserved by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and by The American Social Hy- 
giene Association. - 

Any Manuscript not winning the prize or purchased will be returned to the author 
it return postage is provided. : 

Address Manuscripts and requests for further information to The American Social 


ee Association, Inc., 105 West 40th Street, New York ieee | , 


Ra a. Rha cP Ee ig 


